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INTRODUCTION. 


ES AD every Prince and Miniſter of 
.Power been as anxious to promote 
the Liberty and Happineſs of the 

People, as the individual Enemies 
of every Government have been eager and in- 
duſtrious to cteate and foment the Spirit of Par- 
ty and Sedition, happy had it been for the 
World, but particularly happy for Britain. 


Had our Kings and their Miniſters ſteadily 


eyed and forwarded the End and Intention of 
their Inſtitution, and recommended their Go- 
vernment to the Favour and Eſteem of the 
People, by advancing and enlarging native 
Freedom and national Happineſs - or had out: 


publick and private Writers been ever animat- 


ed with that Spirit of Patriotiſm and Liberty 
generally laid Claim to, not been inflam'd 
with the Rage of Party and private Diſappoint- 

16 ment, 
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ment, not play'd faſt and looſe, now adapt- 
ing themſelves to one Faction, and now to 
another, as either happen'd to prevail; there 
wou' d have been at this Day but one Intereſt 
and one Object of Loyalty in view, and the 
whole Britiſh People would have been equals 
ly careful and-equally reſolute to fupport and 
advance the Liberty and Independency of Bri- 


fain, and to preſerve and protect the Rights 
and Privileges of Britiſb Royalty. But to us 


the Reverſe hath happen'd. We have ſeen how 
the Nation hath been cajol'd and deceiv'd ; 


how the People have truſted, and been be- 


tray'd by their own Credulity and Confidence, 


We have ſeen how Kings and Miniſters have 
attempted; by open Force and private Fraud 4 

weaken and reduce any Appearance' of a- 
proper Conſtitution, We have ſeen how one 
Conſtitution was fubverted, and the Materials 
and Baſis of another 'and a better generated 


from it : And, laſt of all, we have feen, how 
the natural Purpoſes and Ends, - agreeable to 
this latter State and Scituation of Affairs, have 


been perpetually fruſtrated thro' the People's 


truſting to Men and not to Orders; or thro' 


their Incapacity and Careleſſneſs to prepare and 


enforce 
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[NTRODUCTION:. v 
enforce ſuch Orders, as would have certainly 
and effectually tended. to the Preſervation and 
Eſtabliſhment of a better Conſtitution ; and 
how, from hence, they have been led on to 
Faction and Party; and to advance, not the 
publick Intereſt, but the Intereſt of private 
Perſons and Families; an Intereſt which hath 
thrown the Nation into-one continued Confu- 
ſion, and made Reſentment and Rebellion be- 
come habitual to Britain.“ It muſt therefore 
be no unpleaſant or unprofitable Taſk to at- 
tempt a Remedy to theſe Diſtractions; to 
point out thoſe Orders, ſo much ſpoke of, 
and ſo much wanted; and to regulate and 
reconcile a jarring and diforder'd People on 
Principles the moſt: productive of private Hap- 
pineſs and publick Liberty. The Attempt is 
at leaſt good and reputable; nor ſhall I be 
concern'd what Reception it meets with from 
the Heads and Promoters of Faction, provi- 
ding it is found worthy of the Acceptance and 
Approbation of the' Honeſt and Wiſe, whoſe 
Applauſe and Eſteem I deſire to obtain and de- 


ſerve; and having that, ſhall neither ſeek nor 
care for any other, 


An 


For. the Truth of all theſe Particulars ſee Part J. throughout. 
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An Alteratioh in the Poſſeſſion of national 
Property occaſions an Alteration of Intereſt 3 
different Intereſts require different Rules and 
Orders of Conduct; and a Conduct oppoſite 
to natural Intereſt, tends t6 the Ruin of the 
Conductor, or the Subverſibii 6f the Intereſt 


itſelf, When the Property of this Nation was 


inveſted in the Barons, or Nobility; their In- 
tereſt was then the proper and natural Object 
of Government; and Orders, adapted to the 
Preſervation and Support of the then natural 
Scituation of Property, compos'd the Conſtitu- 


tion of that Ariſtocracy. Theſe Orders were 
chiefly ſuch as concern'd Property, Manners, 


and Arms. Firſt, concerning Property, they 


eſtabliſn'd a national Intail : Eſtates went un- 
broken and undiminiſh'd from Father to Son; 


whereby, the Country being once in Poſſeſ- 
fion of the Few, no new Acquiſitions could 


be made ; and, without ſuch Acquiſition, the 
Ballance of Power and Intereſt never could 
turn againſt the Nobility z nor did it ever turn, 


while this Order was obſery'd. Secondly, as 


to Manners, the Nobility, in Parliament aſ- 
ſembled, were the abſolute and uncontroulable 
Legiſlators, They enacted the Conditions of 


their 
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INTRODUCTION. vii 


their own Obedience, and of the Obedience of 
the People. They gave, and refuſed, Sup- 
plies to the Prince, as they faw Occaſion. 
They corrected, amended, or made a-new, 
ſuch Laws as preſcrib'd the Terms of Civil 
Conduct and Behaviour; and theſe Laws they 


inforc'd and put in Execution, by Right of 


their Poſſeſſions, in their ſeveral Counties and 
Juriſdictions, The King had no Power, but 
by bis Barons ; the Barons had all Power, by 
their national Property. Thirdly, the Arms 
were annex'd to the Property of the Country. 
The Prince could command the Allegiance 
and Aſſiſtance of his Barons; but the Barons 
were Judges of that Command, how far it was 
for their Intereſt, or the Intereſt of the Na- 
tion ; and they only could command the Obe- 
dience and Reſpect of the Army, which was 
made up of their Tenants and Vaſſals. The 
Sword was fix'd to the Plow, and the Chiefs 
of the Plow were the Leaders of the Army. 


The firſt of theſe Orders preſcrib'd and fix'd 
the Scituation and Circumſtances of the Ariſto- 
cratical Conſtitution; but, without the Se- 


cond, the natural Effects of this Order might 
have been diſappointed; and, without the Laſt, 
| the 
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the two firſt Orders might have been broke 
and deſtroy'd : for a Prince, by the Authority 


of Law, might have over-thrown the firſt ; 
or, by the Edge of the Sword, might have 


cut off both. 


Nov, ſuch Princes as made the private In- 


tereſt of the Crown correſpond with the pub- 


lick Orders of the State, and adjuſted their 
Government to the Temper and Laws of the 


Ariſtocracy, were of Courſe honour'd, obey' d, 
and protected: But ſuch as ſought an Intereſt 


diſtinct from the Intereſt of the Conſtitution, 
to rule by Will and not by Law, and to ſub- 
ject the Power of the Nobility to the Power 


of the Crown, took Art for Nature, and at- 


tempting a deſpotick Adminiſtration, without 
being poſſeſs'd of univerſal Property, oppos d 
their Government to the Conſtitution, a ſin- 
gle Force to multiply d Power; which, in 
the Event, turn d the Reſentment of the Con- 
ſtitution againſt their Government. In this 
Contention, either the Defign of the Prince 
muſt have been defeated, or the Conſtitution 


itſelf ſubverted and chang'd. We have ſeen 


how the latter was always, at laſt, an Over- 
match for the former, while the natural Com- 
poſition 
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poſition remain d perfect and entire; nor could 
it have been demoliſh'd, in any other way, 
but by following Nature, and altering the 
Courſe of the firſt and laſt of theſe fundamen- 
tal Orders. 

Upon the Decline of the ly the 
national Property became popular ; hence 
ſprung a popular Intereſt, / and the Materials 
and Subject of a Democratical Conſtitution, 
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' which ſtill ſubſiſt, and are ready to ſupport 
/ the Orders and Superſtructures of, popular Li- 


berty. What theſe Ordets are, we ſhall now 
ſet to View, under the former Articles, name 
ly, ſuch as relate to n. to me. and 
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HAP. I 


7 ROPERTY vides Riſe to Power, 
at Dominion, and Intereſt ; but the 

N 2 EM immediate Poſſeſſion of Property, 
without ſome Proviſion and Or- 


der whereby the Ballance may remain ſteady 
and fix d, makes its Dominion ptecarious, its 


Thtereſt inſecure. For in thoſe. numberleſs 
Chances and Accidents, ſo intimately con- 


nected with human Affairs, ſo ſeldom foreſeen, 


and ſo ill underſtood by the Bulk of Mankind, 


the Ballance of this Property may change and 
be loſt, its Dominion and Intereſt be broke 
and deſtroy d. In the early Ages of Time, 
when Ægypt was the Pride of the World and 


the Nurſe of Science, the Government was 


ſuch as naturally aroſe from the Diviſion of 
Property. The whole Country was diſtribu- 
ted into three Parts; one Share belong'd to 
the Prince, another to the Prieſthood, and the 

third 
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ſtitution admitting of Liberty, the Crown was 
oblig'd to ſubmit to Limitation : but, in the 
Series of palitical Diſcipline, a Miniſter appear- 
ed, whoſe Abilities far exceeded thoſe of his 
Predeceſſors; Joſeph, tho“ a Stranger and a 
Slave, had ſuch ſignal Endowments, as gain'd 
him firſt the Admiration, and' afterwards the 
Confidence of the King, He was rais'd to 
the Right Hand of Pharoah, and by him in- 
truſted with the Management of his Treaſury, 
This Man, foreſecing the Approach of a Fa- 
mine, erected Store-houſes, and made Pure 
chaſe of Corn all over the Country. By this 
Means, when the Calamity came upon the 
Nation, the People, having exhauſted the lit- 
tle Stock of Grain they had by them, were 
neceſſitated to apply to the Crown, and to 
purchaſe at ſuch Prices as the King was pleas'd 
to preſcribe ; whence it happen'd, that ſuch 
exorbitant Rates were ſet upon the Grain, as 


ſpent and conſum'd the Riches of the People ; 


and, the Conſtitution itſelf being unprovided 
with Orders for its Security and Continuance, 
the King accumulated to himſelf, by way of 
Purchaſe and Bargain, the united Property af 
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his People, remov'd them from their Habitas 
tions, and reduc'd them to Slavery. Rome 
may alſo be inſtanc'd, upon this Occaſion ; a 
State which, having arriv'd at the greateſt 


Heights of Glory and Dominion, was tuin'd | 


and loſt through her own Inadvertency and 
Want of Precaution. In the firſt Ages of this 
Commonwealth, Poverty was no Bar to Em- 
ployments, but Virtue was honour'd in every 
Rank and Station. The Captains, the Gene- 
rals, the Saviours of Rome, were contented 
with a few Acres of Land, and could feel the 
Bleſſings of a Country Life and Patriot Affec- 
tion; but, as Conqueſt and Victory introduc'd 
Luxury and Refinements, an ambitious Deſire 
of Dominion and Power ſucceeded theſe calm 


and glorious Attachments towards the Happi- 


neſs and Independency of the Republick. The 


immenſe Property, accumulated by the Nobi- 
lity out of the conquer'd Lands, exceedingly 
over-ballanc'd the ſmall Parcels of Territory 
aſſign'd to the People; and by ſupplying the 
Wants and Neceſſities of the latter, upon the 
baſe Conditions of Uſury and Extortion, the 
little Property they had was in a great Meaſure 
extinguiſh'd, Hence came Dependence and 

Slavery. 
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Slavery. Hence the Influence and Power of 
the Nobility to overthrow the Gracchi and the 
Plea of the People. Hence a Marius, a Scylla, 
and a Cataline. Hence the Ariſtocratical Ty- 
ranny of the Triumvirate, which ended in the 
abſolute and Blood-ſucking Dominion of Ceſar 
and the Emperors. Then ruſh'd on the Nor- 
thern Adventurers, and routed and deſtroy'd 
the Roman Empire. Theſe Adventurers, tho' 

under Diſcipline and military Orders, were in 
a State of Liberty, and on Terms of mutual 
Paction and Agreement. The Conqueſts made 
were for the Uſe of the Community, and the 
Spoils of War were aſſign' d and divided by 
the Voice of the People: But having ſettled 
in the conquer'd Countries, without making 
Proviſion for their future Security, it after- 


wards happen'd, that, as the Country, by un- 


foreſeen Fraud or Force, fell into the Hands 
of the Prince or Nobility, the Community it- 
ſelf was reduc'd to Subjection and Slavery. 
ſtaly fell to the Share of the High Prieſt ; 
France and Spain, after many internal Struggles, 
became each the Property of its Nobility ; and 
Germany is, at this Day, the awkward Aſſocia- 
tion of arbitrary and incompatible Intereſts, 

bearing 
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Freedom under Imperial Tyranny. Greece, 
on the other Hand, was fruitful in producing 
many oppoſite Changes, That Country was 
at firſt under the Dominion of many ſingle 
Hands; but the Property, which the People 


were poſleſs'd of, gave them Spirit enough at 


laſt to throw off the Yoke, and to fix a natuy 
ral and free Conſtitution, by endearing Aſo» 
ciations of mutual Defence and Protection, 
It would be needleſs, at preſent, to recount 
the various Circumſtances of all the free States 
erected in this Country: As a Pattern and Co- 
py of the whole, we ſhall only make Men- 


tion of Lacedemon and Athens. Each of theſe 


aim'd at preventing unjuſt Accumulation and 
private Superiority ; but, differing in their 
Genius and Circumſtances, went different ways 
to Work. The Lacedemonians, at the Inſti- 
tution of their Government, were of uncor- 
rupted Manners, and Lovers of a Country 
Life; nor was the Country itſelf ſo accumu- 


lated by particular Perſons, as to enable them 
to oppoſe, or controul, the Deſigns of the 


Prince ; whence Lycurgus had it in his Power, 


not only to create, but to fix, a Conſtitution, 


He 
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1133 
He accompliſh'd the firſt of theſe, by dividing 
the Territory equally among his Citizens; and 
the latter, by impropriating that Territory to 
them and their Heirs for ever, that is, by for- 
bidding Accumulation, and prohibiting the Uſe 


of Money. But Athens was under very oppo- 
ſtte Circumſtances from Sparta. For, with a 
Refiriement of Taſte, ſhe was improv'd in 


Arts and Science beyond all other States in 
Greece; whence ſhe could not ſubmit to Re- 


ſtraints in Acquiſition, as by ſuch Acquiſition 


ſhe purchas'd all her Enjoyments : but yet, 
defirous of Liberty, ſhe eſtabliſh'd her Free- 


dom by the Inſtitution of the Offraciſm, where- 
by ſhe baniſh'd every Citizen ſuſpected of Am- 


bition. Theſe Cities were each of them emi- 


nent and powerful; nor did they fall by any 
other Means, than thro' mutual Rivalſhip and 
Deſire of Dominion. 
ject to the Yoke, but ſhe bury'd in her Ruins 


Athens became firſt ſub- 


the Liberties of Sparta. Nor can we omit 
here to obſerve the Excellency of Lycurgus's 
Laws, by the Influence of which that State did 
q ſo long flouriſh, and thro' the Non-obſervance 
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| hibirea the Lacedemonians the Uſe of Money ; 
for 
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[ 26 ] 
for her Territory, being ſmall, might in Time 
have been over-ballanc'd, and the Common- 
wealth deſtroy'd, by the Increaſe of Treaſure 
and Riches: And ſo true, and ſo juſt, was 
this Inſtitution, that no ſooner had ſhe accept- 
ed of the wealthy Spoils of Athens, and abo- 
liſh'd the ancient Policy of Impropriations, but 
ſhe loſt her former Virtue, and became the 
Prey of Ambition. Nay, let us but reflect on 
what we have already diſcuſs'd at very great: 
Length, I mean the Scituation and Circum- 
ſtances of our own ancient Nobility, when 
the Ballance of Property was inherent in them 
and their Heirs for ever, till ſuch Time as 
thoſe Orders were broke, whereby their Pow- 
er and Intereſt was ſecured, and an Opportu- 
nity given to the People of ſharing, and at laſt 


over-ballancing, their Dominion ; and we ſhall 
be convinc'd from that, as well as from the 
Circumſtances and Events of every People and 


Country, how liable to Alteration every: Con- 
ſtitution is, while the Property of the State 
remains unſecur'd, or while the Orders of Go- 


vernment oppoſe ſuch Security; and how fix d 


and certain the Condition of every State muſt 


be, whoſe Orders are adapted properly to its 


natural Scituation, We 
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1174 
We are at preſent in a State of Liberty, the 
Property of our Country is ballanc'd on the 


Side of the People; but many are the poſſible 


Caſes how this Ballance may be broke, and 


the Country again revert and be impropriated 
into lordly Intails, or the Seigniorial Poſſeſſion 
of a ſingle Hand. We have the Experience 
and Events of paſt Ages; the intereſting Proſ- 
pect of our own preſent Enjoyments, the wor- 
thy and glorious Affection of conveying and 
. confirming future Happineſs and Tranquility 


to our Relations, Kindred, and Poſterity; We 


hade, I ſay; all theſe to excite and perſuade us 
to every fair and probable Meaſure for Securl- 
ty. On, the other Hand, we labour under 
none of the Inconveniencies and Dangers of 
Sparta; We need prohibit no Trade, no Bu- 


ſineſs, no Riches whatever : for our Territory 


.and Dominion; being large and extenſive, is 
incapable of being over-ballanc'd by any Quan- 
tity of Treaſure ; our Scituation is ſuch as en- 
- Courages Trade, encourages Induſtry; and eve- 


ry Art and Science; and the Means to ſecure 


theſe Bleſſings, and to ſecure our Scituation, 
are all of them founded in the moſt ſtrict and 
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impartial Juſtice; in ſhort, it is only requiſite 
to inſtitute the following Orders. 

Firſt, concerning the Pp or Difruutias 

/ Property. 

That every Perſon, having upwards of 
per Annum of Land Eftate in Great * 
and |. per Annum Land Eftate in Ireland, 
diſpoſe of the ſame, at the Time of his Death, 
in ſuch Manner, as, in caſe of. Sons, the Share 
of the eldeſt exceed not the ſaid Sum of l. 
and |, per Annum, in the n Coun- 
tries aforeſaid. 

That when the Eſtate or Eſtates of any Pa 
ſon ſhall amount to more, than what will pro- 
duce to each of his Sons the ſaid Sums of l. 
in Britain, or I. in Ireland; it ſhell le 
lawful for ſuch Father to divide the Fore E- 
qually among them, 

That ſuch Eſtates as are leſs, or exceed not 
the yearly Sums aforeſaid, be inherited in fuch 
Manner, as that the eldeſt Son have a double 
Share, but not more; and the younger Sons ob- 
Fain each an equal Share of the Remainder. 

Wat the perſonal Eſtate of every Man de- 
ſcend and be divided among bis Sons and 
Daughters, according to the Proportion ob- 

ferv'd 
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ferv'd in the laſt Article; and that the Daugh- 


ters, in ſuch Diviſion, be entitled to the ſame 
Share and Right as younger Sons, | 
Providing always, that in caſe of any ſingle 
Child, whether Son or Daughter, the ſaid 
Child may lawfully inherit and enjoy the Fa- 
ther's Fortunes intire and undiminiſh'd; and 
in caſe of Daughters without Sons, that all of 
them be equally Heireſſes: As alſo, That every 
Man have the ſame Power of diſpoſing and be- 
gueathing of his Property, real or perſonal, to 
whatever Perſon or Perſons he ſhall think wor- 
thy of his Favour; and to make ſuch Diſtinc- 


tion between the Merits of his Children, as to 


him ſhall ſeem good, and as he might have done 
at. any Time heretofore, providing he obſerve, 
in ſuch extraordinary Diſtribution and Aﬀec- 
tion, the Extent and Bounds before ſet forth, 
and not exceed the Jame. 

Secondly, concerning the Purchaſe, or Ac- 

quifition, of Property. 

That no Perſon preſume, on any Pretence 
whatever, to buy or purchaſe for himſelf, in 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, an Eftate in 
Land, exceeding the ſaid Sum of l. per An- 
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num; or in Ireland, exceeding two Thirds of 
the ſaid annual Sum of |. 

That whoever ſhall be poſſeſsd of Lind 
Eftates, in the ſaid Kingdoms of Britain and 
Ireland, to the Extent aforeſaid, either by Gift, 
Legacy, or Inheritance; Let it be unlawful 


' for ſuch Perſons to make auy new Acquiſition 


or Purchaſe: Or if the Eſtates, ſo given or be- 
queathed, be under the Rates above flated ; Let 
it be unlawful for ſuch Perſons to purchaſe 
more, than what ſhall make the ſame amount to 
the Values aforeſaid. 

But whoever hath more than one Son, may 
purchaſe for each of them, in the Kingdoms 
aforeſaid, Eſtates as above deſcrib'd, the Inve- 
ſtiture being in their — and to their Ye 
allennarly. 

Laſtly, That, in caſe of the Eviction of Pro- 
perty to the Uſe of the Crown, by Rebellion or 
otherwiſe, the ſame ſhall upon no Pretext, or 
Confideration whatever, be annex d to the Crown 


but ſhall be ſet to Sale, or at the Pleaſure of 


the Prince given to ſuch Perſons, as he ſhall 
think proper Objects of his Favour and Bene- 
volence, and that within fox Months after toe 


"legal Eviction. 
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211 
We need not illuſtrate how theſe Orders 
prevent undue Accumulation, and keep the 


Ballance of Property perpetually floating in the 
Scale of the People. The obvious Senſe and 


Meaning of theſe Orders fully demonſtrate, 


how impracticable it muſt be, whilſt they are 
in Force, for private Intereſt, or private Pow- 


er, to ſupercede and overcome, in a natural 
Way, the publick Good and national Strength 


of the Community. Let us only remark, ſo 


far as relates to the Diſtribution and Acquiſi- 
tion of Property, the Inconſiſtency of our pre- 


ſent Laws with our preſent natural Conſtitu- 


n. 
Firſt, our Law, as it ſtands at preſent, gives 


to the eldeſt Son his Father's Inheritance with- 


out Diminution. This was a wiſe and a good 
Order under the Ariſtocratical Conſtitution; 
for, by tranſmitting the Property from Father 
to Son, the Influence and Power of the few 
Proprietors remain'd unalterably fix d: The 
younger Children depended upon the firſt born, 
were maintain'd at his Table, and ſupported 
at his Expence. He was the Guardian, the 
Protector, and Patriarch, of the Family. But 
now, when Property hath circulated into the 
5 Hands 
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Hands of the People, and the general Intereſt 
of the Commonwealth is, become the natural 
and true Policy of the State, to continue and 
follow forth the ancient Orders of Succeſſion, 
is to oppoſe and ſubvert a popular Foundation 
by Ariſtocratical Superſtructures. It is as un- 
juſt and unnatural, as it 1s deſtructive and im- 
politic. According to the Meaſures of Juſtice 
and Equity, Children, confider'd as ſuch, have 
all of them a like Relation to their Parent, 


and are equally entitled to his Affection and 


Eſteem. Extraordinary Merit and Virtue may 
reaſonably excite a ſtronger Regard for one 
Child than another, but no Degree of Merit 
whatever can juſtify à Father in raiſing the 
State and Fortune of one of his Children at the 
Expence and Excluſion of all the reſt ; becauſe, 
by rewarding Merit at fuch Rate, the natural 
and univerſal Laws of Affection and Regard to- 
wards the Happineſs and Welfare of the Off- 
ſpring are broke and tranſgreſs'd. But if even 
the greateſt Degrees of Virtue and Worth can- 
not excuſe ſo extravagant and 'unequal a Pre- 
ference, with how much leſs Reaſon can the 


fortuitous, accidental, and unforeſeen Ability 


and Merit of a Firſt-born lay Claim, or be 
intitled 


18 


intitled to ſo barbarons a Monopoly. Let us 


admit, but admit it only for the Sake of Ar- 
gument, that the Luſtre, the Dignity, the 
Fame of the Parent, is pteſerv'd to after Ages 

compleat and intire, by tranſmitting his uni- 
verſal Property to the elder Son: But what 
Fore- fight or Prevention can ſave this Heir and 


his Fortunes from being loſt and deſtroy d by 
rebelling perhaps againſt a good Adminiſtra- 
tion, or by gallantly oppoſing a bad one? 


Were there not, in our own Country, ſo ma- 


ny Inſtances and Examples of the Extinction 
and Ruin of Families, Titles and Fortunes, 


by the ſingle Tranſgreſſion, and ſometimes 
Merit, of the Heir; I ſhould have recollected 


Caſes from ſome diſtant Age to inforce my 


Argument: But, in Truth, this Manner of 
tranſmitting Eſtates is far from preſerving ei- 
ther the Dignity or Power of the Family; for 


the Heir cannot now by Law, nor will his 


own Extravagance permit him to ſupport and 
retain his particular Family and Clan at his 
own Expence ; Wherefore they, to ſupply 
their Wants, muſt naturally betake themſelves 


to Court, and depend upon the Benevolence of 


the Prince; and, by being thus fix'd to the 
Side 


[4] "A 
Side of his Paſſions and Intereſt, muſt- acquite 
an Intereſt and a Leading detach'd from, and 
often oppos'd to, the Intereſt of the Heir. 
Whence it appears that all this Family Dignity, 
ſo much erideavour'd and ſo much aim'd at, 
is at beſt but precariouſly convey'd by a ſingle 
Perſon ; and that the real Family is; by this 
Means, reduc'd to Poverty, or Dependence. N 
In this, as in all other Caſes, to follow Na- 
ture, to preſerve natural Affection and natural 
Love, is the moſt certain Method whereby to 
eſtabliſh Family Grandeur and Family Intereft ; | 
to make the Children Sharers of the Fortune, 
as well as of the Blood, of the Parent; and 
eſtabliſh Succeſſion by theſe, or by Orders to 
the like Effect with theſe already mention'd. * 
For, ſuppoſing ſuch Orders to take Place; let 
us compare their Effects with the Effects of 
thoſe now in Being. At preſent the Father, E 
over-looking his younger Sons, conveys 'the * 
whole of his Poſſeſſions to his Firſt- born. 
Now, ſhould this Heir Paramount prove la- 
viſh, extravagant, and conſume this Fortune; 
where then will be the Grandeur, where the 
Dignity, where the Intereſt, of this Family? ! 
But was the Father to divide this Eſtate equal- 
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Jy among his Sons, or ſo to divide it as to aſ- 


ſign to the elder a certain ſuperior Portion on- 


ly; muſt not the Parent have, in this Caſe, 


the greateſt moral Certainty, that his Name 


and his Family will continue and flouriſh? 
Muſt he not have as many more Chances for 


this happening, than he can have 'the. other 
Way, as there are Sons who inherit the Eſtate? 
And, what is beyond all, muſt not this Man- 


ner of dividing Inheritance promote Freedom, 


Independency and Trade, by ſetting the Chil- 


dren from the very Beginning above the hard 


Neceſſity of Miniſterial Pay and Court Servili- 
ty, and by enabling them to purſue Merchan- 
dize and Trade, ſo as to enlarge and increaſe 
the national Riches, already acquir'd by for- 
mer Induſtry and Traffic ? | 
But, Secondly, as to the Acquiſition of Pro- 
Petty ; there is, at preſent, no Bounds ſet by 
Law to Accumulation, Now, in this unlimit- 
ted Condition of Things, there is the ſtrongeſt 
Preſumption and the ſtrongeſt Reaſon to think, 
that the preſent Ballance may change, and the 
reſent natural Conſtitution tranſpire, into the 
former Ariſtocracy ; or, which is worſe, into 
a modern Tyranny : I fay, there is the ſtrong- 
| 5 e 
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eſt Reaſon to think it; becauſe, in all Ages 
and in all Countries, the Scituation and Cir- 
eumſtances of People have been found to alter 
and change, in Proportion as they were with- 
out Orders, or as the Orders fixing their Sci- 
tuation were weak, unſufficient, or broke. Of 
this we have particular Inſtances in Ægypt, 
Greece, Rome, and our own Country : even 
the Univerſe itſelf exifts and depends upon Or- 
ders, fitly adapted to the ſeveral Ends and Pur- 
Poſes of its Exiſtence ; which Orders, were 
they but difloly'd by the divine Fabricator, 
the preſent Action, Regularity, and Connexion 
of Bodies muſt alſo be diſſolv d and loſt, This 
Alteration in the Ballance may happen at ſome 
Time or other in the Courſe of legal Acquiſi- 
tion, but it alſo may happen otherwiſe. Let 
us ſuppoſe that in ſome future Reign, the pre- 
ſent Tenor of Things being continued, a con- 
ſtitutional Rebellion ſhall break out; for a Re- 
bellion of this Sort may happen, and did hap- 
pen: Let us ſuppoſe, I ſay, that a Rebellion 
ſhall happen, upon Revolution Principles, un- 
der a King, who ſhall aim at Prerogative and 
Power, inconſiſtent with Liberty and Proper- 
ty; and let us alſo ſuppoſe, that the Prince, 
155 by 
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by Reaſon of a powerful Army and a powerful 
Dependence, overcomes the Oppoſition of a 
raw, undiſciplin'd, and enervated People; may 
not the Forfeitures ariſing from ſuch. a Rebel - 
lion, and diſtributed among thoſe who ſtood: 
firm by the Crown, being added. to ſuch 
Eſtates. as they enjoy'd before by Inheritance. 
: or rightful Poſſeſſion, throw the Ballance. of 
- ; the Nation into the Hands of the Few? Or 

may not ſuch Forfeitures thus lawfully accru- 
ing to the Prince, by being annex'd to the 
? Crown and impropriated allennarly to the Uſe: 
tx of the Sovereign, throw the Ballance entirely 
> on himſelf; and enable him, by his own per- 
> ſonal Dominion, to eſtabliſh and ſupport a 
„ Tyranny as abſolute and independent, as any 

* Eaſtern Monarch? That theſe are no chime- 
rical or imaginary Caſes, let us recall to Mind 

an Inſtance or two in our own Hiſtory, When 
* | William the Norman laid Claim to the Crown, 
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5 and had defeated his Competitor Harrold, he 
x inveſted the forfeited Eſtates, of thoſe who i 


2 had eſpous'd the Cauſe of Harrold, in the Per- 
3 _ fons of his Norman Adventurers; and, by ſo 
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[ 28 ] 
foreign Nobility ; but ſuch was the good For- 
tune of that Prince, that, by ſuppreſſing ma- 
ny Riſings and Rebellions after his Acceſ- 
ſion to the Crown, he turn'd the Ballance of 
Property. and national Power into the Hands- 
of his Normans, Theſe Normans did indeed, 
in after Times, maintain the Dignity and In- 
dependency of the Ariſtocracy, as fiercely a- 
gainſt the Crown, as did the old Engliſb Ba- 
rons; but this happen'd after they had been 
firmly eſtabliſh'd in their Poſſeſſions, and were 
thoroughly naturaliz'd, and when both Sides 
were equally convinc'd, that their joint Inte- 
reſt conſiſted in defending their common Pri- 
vileges and Property from the. Encroachments 
and Uſurpations of the Crown : Yet the Ef- 
fects of Succeſs. on the Side of the Crown, as 
to Property, was the ſame, as tho” the Bal- 
lance of Property had been taken from the 
People and eſtabliſh'd in the Ariſtocracy. And 
to make this ſtill more plain, let us ſuppoſe, 
what no reaſonable Man can fairly deny to 
have been poſſible, vi. That King James had 
got the better of his Subjects, who enter'd in- 
to the Revolutional Rebellion: Then might 
he not, by ſeizing on a few, or moſt, or all 


of 
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of the largeſt Fortunes belonging to his Rebel 
Subjects, have remov'd the People's Ballance 
of Property into the Scale of the Nobility; or, 
by keeping them in his own Perſon, ſecur'd 
that Ballance, and with it the conſequent Do- 
minion, to himſelf and his Poſterity; and at 
the ſame Time had the Face to ſet forth his 
Plea of Mercy and Forgiveneſs, becauſe per- 
haps, from Reaſons of State, he had ſpar'd 
the Lives of the far greater Part of ſuch, as in 
Law might have been convicted of Treaſon ? 

. In ſhort, by diſtributing Property according 
to Nature, and limiting Acquiſition by the 
Temper and Circumſtances of our preſent Sci- 
tuation, the national Ballance and the national 
2 Conſtitution may be preſerv'd and promoted; 
but, by continuing in the old beaten Tract of 
preſent Cuſtom and preſent Law, they may, 
and in the common Courſe of Things muſt, 
be ſubverted and overthrown. | 
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EXT to eſtabliſhing the Power and In- 
tereſt of the State, by fixing Property 
on a publick Foundation ; ought the Manners, 
or political Genius and Virtue of the-People, 
to be taken Care of. By the political Man- 
ners and Genius of a People, I underſtand that 
Inclination and Diſpoſition which they bear to- 
wards the Community or Publick. We have 
by Nature a publick Feeling and publick Af- 
fections. Whoever candidly conſults his own 
Breaſt, or reviews his own Conduct and Beha- 
viour, will be convinc'd, on a thouſand Oc- 
caſions, of the Force and Energy of theſe _ 
Principles, in a greater or leſſer Degree. Some 
have prov'd themſelves ſtrong and inſurmount- 
able in all their publick Characters and Ac- 
tions; infurmountable even by the moſt vigo- 
'rous and alluring Temptations : Some have 
fallen ſhort, through miſtaken but prevalent 
Views of private Happineſs and Intereſt ; but 
none 


1411 

none are ſo deprav'd and loſt to all Senſe of 
Honour and Virtue, but in their Hearts and 
upon Reflection muſt love and admire the ge- 
nerous and diſintereſted Character; approve 
and applaud the Hero and the Patriot. We 
can never intirely throw off Nature. She will 
force herſelf upon us at ſome Time, and in 
fome Shape or other, If we cannot be tho- 
roughly virtuous. and honeſt, if we cannot 
comprehend a publick Intereſt, and act origi- 
nally and primarily from Motives national and 
diſintereſted, we will ſtill move in ſome. Circle 
or other of Affection and Benevolence, howe- 
ver narrow and contracted it may be; we will 
affect ſome Sect and Party, eſpouſe ſome little 
Cauſe and Intereſt within the Compaſs of our 
Knowledge and Ability. Publick and private 
Affections, when rightly underſtood, conduce 
to the ſame End. Moſt Men are convinc'd of 
this in ſome Degree or other. They are con- 
vinc'd, for Inſtance, that what is detrimental 
to the Trade or Buſineſs in general which they 
follow, is hurtful to themſelves and their own 
particular Intereſt. They are eager and dili- 
gent to redreſs ſuch a Grievance, and ſeldom 
remain eaſy or ſatisfy'd till once they have got 

the 
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the better of it; but they cannot commonly fs 
well obſerve; nor fo nicely connect, the Rela- 
tion and Dependance betwixt themſelves and 
the whole Community. The Commonwealth 
wears a large and complicated Form ; too big 
for their Conception, too intricate for their 
Diſcernment : Wherefore, fancying that hu- 
man Affairs and the Circumſtances of their 
Country always were, and always will be, as 
they are at preſent, give themſelves no farther 
Concern, and thence are eaſily carried off by a 
Bribe, a Poſt, or a Penſion ; hence become 
attach'd to private Parties and private Intereſts; 
hence warp themſelves into obſequious Princi- 
ples of Compliance and Reſignation; and put 
in Practice the hopetul Project of aggrandizing 
themſelves and Family on the Subverſion of 
Liberty and Ruin of their Country. But the 


glorious Intention of Government is, to che- 


riſh and ſtrengthen Nature, to eſtabliſh private 
upon publick Happineſs, and by promoting 
the Intereſt of the whole to advance and con- 
firm the Intereſt of every Part. When the 
Paſſions and Temper of a People are ſuch as 
greatly and diſintereſtedly affect the Proſperity | 
and Intereſt of the Commonwealth, when they 
are 
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are ſuch as affect national Freedom and nation- 5 
al Glory above every other View and Conſi- 11 
deration; then are the Manners of that People 
fitted to a publick Foundation, to a popular 
Ballance and Conſtitution: But when they are 
ſuch as affect perſonal Eaſe, private Pleaſure, 
Family Intereſt and Grandeur, above every ge- 
nerous and publick Object of Duty and Re- 
ſpect, then are the Manners of that People a- 
dapted to create, or to ſupport, a Princely Bal- 
lance; an oppreſſive, arbitrary, and tyrannical 
Conſtitution. And whether we argue from 
EReaſon or Experience, whether from what has 
3 happen'd in other Countries and in former 
Ages, or from what has happen'd here at 
Home and in the preſent Times, we ſhall find, 

that a Corruption of Manners tended, and 

does tend, to weaken publick Intereſt and Li- 

berty, and to promote private Power and Op- 
preſſion. Greece and Rome preſent us at this 

Day with the ſad and miſerable Effects of Cor- 
ruption and Depravity, Greece could once 
withſtand and baffle the united Power of Per- 

a, but that was when her Leaders and Com- 

7 manders had Spirit and Virtue to reject and 

3 defpiſe the moſt high, the moſt royal Temp- 
5 E tations; 
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the better of it; but they cannot commonly fs 
well obſerve, nor ſo nicely connect, the Rela- 
tion and Dependance betwixt themſelves and 
the whole Community. The Commonwealth 
wears a large and complicated Form; too big 
for their Conception, too intricate for their 
Diſcernment : Wherefore, fancying that hu- 
man Affairs and the Circumſtances of their 
Country always were, and always will be, as 
they are at preſent, give themſelves no farther 
Concern, and thence are eaſily carried off by a 
Bribe, a Poſt, or a Penſion ; hence become 
attach'd to private Parties and private Intereſts; 
hence warp themſelves into obſequious Princi- 
ples of Compliance and Reſignation; and put 
in Practice the hopeful Project of aggrandizing 
themſelves and Family on the Subverſion of 
Liberty and Ruin of their Country. But the 
glorious Intention of Government is, to che- 
riſh and ſtrengthen Nature, to eſtabliſh private 
upon publick Happineſs, and by promoting 
the Intereſt of the whole to advance and con- 
firm the Intereſt of every Part. When the 
Paſſions and Temper of a People are ſuch as 
greatly and diſintereſtedly affect the Proſperity 
and Intereſt of the Commonwealth, when they 
are 


L . 
are ſuch as affect national Freedom and nation- 
al Glory above every other View and Conſi- 
deration; then are the Manners of that People 
fitted to a publick Foundation, to a popular 
Ballance and Conſtitution: But when they are 
ſuch as affect perſonal Eaſe, private Pleaſure, 
Family Intereſt and Grandeur, above every ge- 
nerous and publick Object of Duty and Re- 
ſpect, then are the Manners of that People a- 
dapted to create, or to ſupport, a Princely Bal- 
lance ; an oppreſſive, arbitrary, and tyrannical 
Conſtitution. And whether we argue from 
Reaſon or Experience, whether from what has 
happen'd in other Countries and in former 
Ages, or from what has happen'd here at 
Home and in the preſent Times, we ſhall find, 
that a Corruption of Manners tended, and 
does tend, to weaken publick Intereſt and Li- 
berty, and to promote private Power and Op- 
preſſion. Greece and Rome preſent us at this 
Day with the ſad and miſerable Effects of Cor- 
ruption and Depravity. Greece could once 

3 withſtand and baffle the united Power of Per- 

fa, but that was when her Leaders and Com- 

manders had Spirit and Virtue to reject and 

+ | deſpiſe the moſt high, the moſt royal Temp- 

| E 
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tations; when neither the Daughter, Domini- 
ons, nor Treaſure, of the moſt powerful and 
moſt magnificent Prince on Earth could ſhake 
or influence a Nation loving Virtue; when the 
heroic and divine Leonidas could offer up him- 
ſelf a willing Sacrifice for the Safety and Pre- 
fervation of his People; when the brave and 
gallant Ariſtides could forgive the Jealouſy of 
his Countrymen, forget the Diſgrace of Ba- 
niſhment, and chearfully return to protect and 
fave his Country : But no ſooner was Corrup- 
tion of Manners introduc'd, than that brave 
and free People, became weak and puſilani- 
mous, Servants and Slaves. Rome alſo was 
once the Pride and Glory of the World. Her 
Manners and Virtue rais'd and adorn'd her. 
When for Tyranny ſhe expell'd Targuin, fo 
much did the Love of Liberty prevail, that not 
a common Citizen was found to embrace the 
Cauſe of the royal Spoiler. T'wo young No- 
blemen indeed declar'd for htm ; but the Fa- 
ther of theſe Noblemen, the magnanimous 
Brutus, wip'd the Stain from his Family, and 
the Imputation from himſelf, by gloriouſly de- 
creeing the Death, and by the Hands of his 
Lickors ſhedding the Blood, of theſe degene- 


rate 


* 
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rate Sons. In ſhort, ſuch was the Honeſty, 


ſuch the Honour, of the ancient Romans, that 
when Camillus, who had vow'd a Temple to 
Apollo from the Plunder of Veientum, acquaint- 
ed the Senate of his Vow, and demanded fo 
much of the Plunder as would enable him to 
perform it; the Senate, notwithſtanding the 


Army had already ſeiz'd this Plunder, not on- 
ly decreed a Tenth of the Spoil to Camillus, 


but could put ſo much Faith and Confidence 
in the Soldiery, as to leave it to themſelves to 
compute and levy it at their own Diſcretion. 
But unhappy and unfortunate was the future 
Fate of Rome, for at length ſhe forgot and loſt 
her Sanctity of Manners; and that very Peo- 
ple, and that very Senate, became enamour'd 
of Bribes, and corrupted by Luxury. The 
People firſt ſuffer'd, and next the Senators; 
the former by being made Dependants to the 
Nobility, the latter by being made the Slaves 
of Tyrants: And hence the Scymeter gave 
Law to Greece, the Rack to Taly. Theſe 
Conſequences were foreſeen and thought of, 
but by a few, too few to force back the Tide 
of Corruption. They did all that Men could 
do. They advis'd, they fought, they died 
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for their Country, But the Bulk of the Na- 
tion was then infatuated, imagining what ne- 
ver was, nor ever can be, that the Intereſt of 
the Publick was inconſiſtent with their own; 


or, at leaſt, that private Intereſt might remain 
perfect and ſecure, tho' the Publick went to 
Wreck and Deſtruction. But their Children 
retracted theſe Opinions, retracted them indeed 
when it was too late, when they ſaw their 
Lives and Fortunes depend upon the Nod, and 
themſelves intirely deſtitute of Force to with- 
ſtand the Violence, of Imperial Tyrants. Then 
became they ſenſible of the Virtue and Worth 
of a Brutus and Cato, but no ſuch Worth and 

Virtue were then to be found. 
In all States, Corruption and Depravity of 
Manners proceed either from an unequal Di- 
ſtribution of Property, or from unequal and 
inconſiſtent Orders, or from both. The firſt 
of theſe hath already been pretty fully treated, 
under the former Article of Property ; and, to 
diſplay and evidence the ſecond, we ſhall at ' 
preſent confine ourſelves to Rome and our own 
Country. f 
In a free State, the Orders are ſaid to be un- 
equal and inconſiſtent, when, in the Courſe of 
| Govern- 


14 


Government and Adminiſtration, any View or 
Intereſt, beſides that of the Publick, can be 
promoted and purſued with Impunity: For 
inaſmuch as private Views and Intereſts ſuper- 
ſ:de and take Place of publick Affections and 
common Good, inſomuch does the free State 
become deprav'd in its political Virtue, and haſ- 
tus to its final Diſſolution by a ſingle Hand. 
By the Civil Orders of Rome, Firſt, Magiſtracy 
was confin'd to the Senate, the Senatorial Dig- 
nity made perpetual in the Families of a few, and 
the People abſolutely excluded and made incapable 
of both. Secondly, The Reſult or final Decrees 
of the State remained with the People, and 
were given, not by a Repreſentation, but by the 
whole Body aſſembled under their ſeveral Divi- 
ions and Tribes. Now, by circulating the Ho- 
nours and Offices of the State through the 
Hands of a few, theſe two Inconveniences 
naturally followed, and produc'd an inevitable 
Inequality. Firſt, Merit in the Plebeians re- 
main'd undiſcover'd, or, if diſcover'd, re- 
main'd without its proper Reward and Ap- 


plauſe: They might fight, and bleed, and pe- 


riſn for the Publick, but could partake of no 
national Honours, no eminent Employments: 


This 
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This open and inſurmountable Diſcouragement 
to Virtue created in the People a Habit of Re- 
miſſneſs, and fitted them rather to the Diſcipline 
and Subjection of an Ariſtocraſy, than to the 
Virtue and Government of a Commonwealth. 
Secondly, The ſuperior Privileges and high Pre- 
rogatives of the Patricians induc'd them to 
purſue an Intereſt ſeparate from the Intereſt of 
the State ; induc'd them to think meanly of the 
People, and too highly of themſelves ; to re- 
ſpect Birth and Rank more than Merit and 
Virtue ; and to aggrandize and ſecure their own 
private and Family Honours, by impoveriſhing 
the People, and robbing the Publick of its 
Lands and Treaſure. Theſe Things were not 
immediately felt; and, till felt, not obſerv'd, 
While Tarquin liv'd, the Senators and Patri- 


cians were truly Fathers and Guardians of the 


State; but when that Pretender dy'd, and the 
Patricians had nothing to fear, they ſqueez'd, 
and rack'd, and impriſon'd the People ; im- 
priſon'd them for Debts contracted by fighting 
the Battles of the Commonwealth ; Debts, 
which they could not pay, becauſe thoſe very 
Creditors, who now ſeiz'd on their Perſons, 
had beforehand ſeiz'd on their juſt Property, 

the 
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the conquer'd Lands. Theſe Inſults made the 
People, at laſt, ſenſible of the bad Condition 
of their Affairs; and when the Enemy ap- 
proach'd the Gates, not a Citizen would ſtir in 
Defence of the City. Hence ſprung a Conteſt 
betwixt the Senate and People, the Reſult of 
2 which was, that the Senate granted to the 
People the Privilege of electing from among 
themſelves Tribunes, or Officers, to preſide in 
their Aſſemblies, and take Care of their Inte- 
reſts, The People afterwards obtain'd of the 
Senate, by like Struggles, the Privilege of be- 
ing admitted into all the public Magiſtracies 


and Employments : But the Effect of all theſe 


Approaches towards an Equality in the Civil 


Orders, and a common Intereſt in the Govern- 


ment, was broke and loſt by the Nature of, 
and Manner wherein was held, the popular 
Aſſembly ; for that Aſſembly, as already men- 
tioned, conſiſted of the whole Body of the 
People, and was thereby not only irregular and 
? tumultuous, but, giving Suffrage in open View 
and in Preſence of the Competitors, was liable 
to be corrupted or over-aw'd by Patrons : For 
ſuch was the Law, and ſuch the conſtant Prac- 


tice of that Republick, that every Plebeian 


made 


A 
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made Choice of ſome Patrician or other to 
defend him in all Proſecutions, and to plead 
the Law for him in all Suits; and the elected 
Patrician ſupported and defended the Plebeian 
without Gratuity or Reward: Hence the Pa- 
tricians were termed Patrons, the People, 
Clients; and ſuch was the undue Influence of 
this judicial Inſtitution, that the Client was in- 
capacited to ſwear in any Cauſe againſt his Pa- 
tron ; but the Patron had, whenever he- ſtood 
in Need of it, the Vote, the Intereſt, the Purſe, 
and Perſon of his Client; for that Client was 
abhorr'd, and look'd upon as infamous, who, 
upon any Account whatſoever, deſerted his 
Patron. And, what was equally inconvenient, 
the Senate, when at any time afraid of being 
worſted by the Suffrage of the People, had it | 
almoſt ever in its Power, by careſſing, bribing, | 
or over-awing ſome one or other of the Tri- | 
bunes, to diſmiſs the popular Aſſembly, and ] 
evade the Decree of the People. Indeed, when K 

the Commonwealth increas'd, the Aſſembly 
conſiſted of a ſort of Repreſentation, but ſuch 3 d 
as made the Caſe rather worſe than before; 
for a few Tribes (as they happen'd to turn up 
by Lot) gave Suftrage for the whole People. 
| 1 Now 


\ 
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Now this Method labour'd not only under all 
the Inconveniencies of the former, but had this 
additional Diſadvantage, that the Majority of 
theſe Tribes might be eaſier inflaenc'd, than 
the Majority of the People: and, abſtracting 
from all Influence, the Intereſt of theſe few 


voting Tribes might, on many Occaſions, be 


contrary and inconſiſtent with the Intereſt of 
the whole People; as contrary, and as incon- 
ſiſtent, as the Intereſt of a few Britiſh Coun- 
ties to the Intereſt of the Br:#//h Nation. 
Whoever traces the Exploits and Hiſtory of 
the Romans will ſee more particularly, and 
much more affectingly, how this Inequality of 
Civil Orders gave Riſe to ſeperate Intereſts; 
and, theſe Intereſts oppofing one another, how 
the Diſtreſs and Jealouſy of the People was 
perpetually. augmented by the Power and Am- 
bition of a few Nobility; how Virtue and 
Honour were contaminated; and how at laſt; 


by continuing Magiſtracy too long in ſingle. 


Hands, the ane Was s maſter d and 
deſtroy'd:” | 


Wie of Bri tain are not only much more 
happy, than the Romans were, in our Ap- 


n towards an Equality of Ballance, but” 
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likewiſe in this reſpect, the Tranſition from tho 
Civil Orders we have already, to thoſe which 
we ought to have, is much more natural and 
eaſy in our State, than it ever was in theirs. 
The ſingle Difference between our Orders now, 
and thoſe we enjoy'd under the Ariſtocracy, 18, 
that the Commons are now one chief Part of 
the Legiſlature, and enact their own Laws, in 
place of having Laws impos'd upon them by 
the Power and Influence of others; but the 
Form of Meeting, and the Manner of Repre- 
ſentation, is the ſame. + Like Rome, we have 
a perpetual Senate, and à popular Aſſembly; 
and, like Sparta, the Adminiſtration of our 
Laws is hereditary: in the Family of our King. 
But our Orders are better ſuited, in ſeveral 
Reſpects, to the Temper and Genius of a free 
People, than were thoſe of Greece and Rome. 


Firſt, our Senate, tho' perpetual, excludes not- 
the People, but is ſupply'd- and 'increas'd by | 
nobilitated Commoners; and tho' the Honours: | 


and Privileges of our Peerage are hereditary, - 
yet are they wholly confin'd to the Perſon of 
the Heir, and diminiſh not, nor impare, the 
rative Dignity. of the People; for the. very. 
Blood of a' Britiſh Senator; in the ſecond or 
9 * third 
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third Branch, returns to its firſt Source, and 
makes one Stream with the Blood of the Com- 
mons ; and the Commons themſelves being na- 
turally worthy and honourable, by reaſon of 
their Ballance in Property, are neither deſpis'd 
by the Nobility, nor are the Nobility ſuſpect- 
ed by them. Secondly, our popular Aſſem- 
bly, being compos'd of a Repreſentation from 
every 'Part of the Country, partakes neither of 
the unavoidable Confuſion of the Roman Aſ- 
ſembly, where the whole People conven'd ; 
nor of the Partiality of the Roman Repreſen- 
tation: by Tribes. Thirdly, our Prince being 
ſingle and one, our State is free from the Fa- 
mily - Competition of Sparta's Kings. Thus 
far are we happy above Lacedemon and Rome, 


but we muſt ſtop here, and go no farther; for, 


notwithſtanding of theſe Advantages, we have 
been, and are now, haſt'ning to meet their 
Fate: For tho' the Orders we have are intrin- 
ſically good, yet wanting others to ſupport and 
preſerve them, they muſt run from their juſt 
Byaſs, and become unequal. Have we not 
ſeen how the Crown, and the Miniſters of the 
Crown, by virtue of Royal Prerogative and 
Privilege, oppos'd their own private Intereſt 
| F 2 to 
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to the publick Intereſt of the Community; 
and, by Poſts, and Places, and Titles of Ho- 
| nour, affected to raiſe their own Power and 
1 Dignity above the Rights and Liberties of the 
People? Have we not ſeen how, Things be- 
ing brought to the laſt Extremity, that Tyran- 
ny was diffolv'd, that Family excluded, and a 
new Race of Princes fix'd upon the Throne? 
Have we not ſeen how theſe very Revolution 
Princes, one after another, by exceeding in 
Power, and multiplying the annual Revenue, 
have put it in the Power of their Miniſters to 
introduce a national Depravity. of Manners, to 
ſeduce or over-awe the native Freedom of po- 
pular Elections, and to ſubvert and deſtroy the 
Honour and Integrity of the popular Repre- 
ſentation ? Have we not ſeen how, by this un- 
equal and depray'd Influence of the Crown, 
the People have been inflam'd and divided, 
Faction promoted, and Treaſons and Rebel- 
lions excited and multiply'd? Tis from the In- 
equality of our Orders, *tis from the iniquitous 
and private Influence of the Crown, that all 
our preſent internal Calamities flow, and will 
and muſt flow; for, while that Influence con- 
tinues, our Morality will every Day decay, our 

oy | OE People 
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People will turn worſe and worſe, one Vear 
after another will produce greater Demands 
from the Crown and gteater Compliances by 
the People. Miniſters may be chang'd one 
after another, popular Clamour may be rais'd 
againſt particular Perſons in Power ; but unleſs 
the People and the Repreſentatives of the Peo- 
ple, the Electors and the Elected, be ſecur'd 
by their Orders againſt the Influence of all Mi- 
niſters whatever, and againſt Bribery and Cor- 
ruption of every Kind, the Nation never can 
be out of Trouble, never free from Danger: 
And, to ſecure them effectually, we need nei- 
ther raiſe the Power of the People beyond what 
it is, nor depreſs in any Degree the legal Au- 
thority of the Prince ; let us only preſerve the 
juſt Rights and Independency of all Parts of 
the Legiſlature by the following Orders. 
Firft, concerning the Manner of taking the 
Votes of the Electors of Great Britain, and 

of both Houſes of Parliament. 
| That the Electors of all the Counties, Cities, 
and Boroughs of Great Britain chuſe their Re- 
preſentatives, or \Members of Parliament, as 
follows, namely; That the whole Freebolders cr 
Electors of every County, City, and Borough, be- 
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ing aſſembled at their reſpective Places upon the 
Day of Electi on, begin by drawing Lots for 
three ſeveral Propoſers; That the Perſons, upon 
whom the ſaid Lots ſhall fall, take the Oath of 
Allegiance, as alſo another, to be hhewiſe admi- 
niſtred by the Sheriff, importing, that the Per- 
ſons whom they ſhall propoſe as Candidates, for 
repreſenting the County, City, or Borough to 
which they belong, ſhall be, to the beſt of their 
Knowledge, ſuch as are able and fit to ſerve their 
Country in Parliament; and that they have nei- 
ther got any Reward from theſe Perſons, nor 
tram any Perſon or Perſons in their Name, nor 
fland in Expeftation by Promiſe or otherways 
From them or any on their Behalf, of any future 
Favour or Reward, for propoſing them as Can- 
didates; which Oaths being taken, the ſaid Pro- 
poſers ſhall retire apart by themſelves, to conſi- 
der of the Perſons proper to be nominated as Can- 
didates; and, each of them having fix'd upon 
one, they ſhall ſet down their Names in Writing; 
he, upon whom the firſt Lot fell, ſetting down 
the Name of his Candidate firſt, and ſo on in 
Order ; which Nomination of Candidates, being 
thus made out, the three Propoſers ſhall return, 
and deliver their Liſt to the Sheriff, who, hav-' 


ing 
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ing read the ſame to the Electors, fhall call upon 
each of the Candidates, in the Order fet down in 
the Lift, who ſhall. make Oath one by one, in 
Preſence of all the Preeholders and Electors, that 
they are each of them, after all Debts and In- 
cumbrances paid and clear d, worth 6001. per 
Annum, / for a County; or Zool. per Annum, 
rf for 4 City, or Borough: Which Oath, if re- 
ſus'd, the Perſon ſo refuſing ſhall thereby become 
uncapable of fanding Candidate, and the Pro- 
poſer,” who nam'd him, fhall directly proceed and 
nomingte- another; and when the Candidates, 
nam d by the Propoſers, have taken the laſt men- 
tion'd Oath, they ſhall retire, while the Electors, 
beginning with the Perſon firſt propos d, and 
ending with the laſt propos d, ſhall ballot, whe-- 
tber theſe Perſons- ſhall be ſuſtained as Candi- 
dates or not; and he; a ſhall have above one 
half.of the Suffrages for him, ſhall be mark'd as 
a Candidate; but he, who ſhall have only the 
one half or under, ' ſhall be rejected; and the 
Propoſer, who nominated him, ſhall proceed, as. 
before, and nominate another, until three Per- 
ſons, thus nominated by the Propoſers, ſhall be 
ſuftain'd as Candidates by the Eleftors. Then - 
W the Electors again Ballot, which of the three 
Candi- 
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Candidates ſhall be their Repreſentative in Par- 
 liament;, and he of the three, who upon the 
whole ſhall have the Majority of Suſfrages, ſhall 
be return'd by the Sheriff as duly elected; the 
Sheriff, or bis Depute, being always oblig'd to 
aumber the Suſfrages, in Preſence and under 
the Inſpection of all the Elacturs; and the Per- 
ſon, thus elected, ſhall immediately, and in Pre- 
fence of bis Conſtituentt, make Oath, That, in 
all his future Conduct in Parliament, be "will, 
to the utmoſt of bis Power, ſtudy and act for 
the Happineſs and Good of bis Country, and 
funttually obſerve and obey all ſuch Directions 
and Inſtructions, as he ſhall from time to time 
receive from his County, City, or Borough, con- 
cerning public and national" Afuirs. When 
the whole. Repreſentation" f the People are thus 
choſe and aſſembled in Parliament, the Lordi, 
as well as the Commons, ſpall, in deciding on all 
Afairs to be' brought before them, give their. 
Qpinions on the ſame, not by vating, but by bal 
loting; and the Suffrages of the Lords, ſo to be 
given, ſhall be publickly examind and numder d 
by the Lord Chancellor, in Preſence and under 
the Inſpection of. the whole Houſe ; and, in the 
Houſe , Commons, the ſame ſhall be done by. 

N Mr. 
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Mr. Speaker, in Preſence and under — on 
of their Houſe. 
Secondly, concerning the Qualification of Mem- 
bers of Parhament, 
That every Perſon, repreſenti 18 a Os, 


have at leaſt Goo l. per Annum free Eſtate; and 


every Perſon, repreſenting a City or Borough, 
3001. per Annum. That. no Perſon, having 
any Poſt or Penſion under his Majeſly, be capa- 
ble of being elected a Member of Parliament; 
or being a Member, and accepting of ſuch Poſt 
or Penſion, be capable of being re-elected, while 
he continues under ſuch preſumptive Influence. 
That no Perſon, having ſerv'd in one Parlia- 
ment, be capable of being elected to ſerve in the 
next enſuing ; but that, next Parliament being 
expir 'd, he may lawofully ſtand Candi date, and 
be elected into the next following. 

Thirdly, concerning the Duration and Suc- 

ceſſion of Parliaments. 

That the Parliament continue for. the Space of 

three Years compleat, yet in that Time be diver- 


fify'd as follows; namely, One third Part of 


the Houſe of Commons ſhall move off at the End 
of the firſt Year, and be ſupply'd by a new third 
Part, ſent up from the ſeveral Counties, Cities, 

G and 


18 
and Boroughs, but elected to ſerve three Years ; 
and one third Part ſhall move off at the End of 
the ſecond Year, and be ſupply'd as before; and 
the laſt third Part, which compleats the firſt 
Parliament, ſhall move off at the End of the 
third Year, and be ſucceeded as above. Whence 
it is evident that the Parliament, at the Begin- 
ning of the fourth Year, will confift entirely of 
new, tho” not of unexperienc'd Members; as al- 
fo that the firſt Quota ſent up of this new Par- 
liament, having already ſat two Years in the 
Houſe, their Time of Service will be expir'd at 
the end of the fourth Year, and a new Succeſ- 
fron take Place; and the ſecond Quota, having 
already ſerv'd one Year, their Time will expire 
at the End of the fifth Year, and a new Succeſ- 
ion ariſe; and the third Quota, having not yet 
ſerv'd at all, their Time won't expire till the 


End of the ſixth Year, and then will others ſuc- 


ceed them: And thus ſhall the Parliament be for 
ever renew'd, and for ever in Being. And for 
the better effecting of the ſaid orderly Succeſ- 
fron in Parliament, Be it enacted, That every 
County, City, and Borough, ſend each of them 
up to the firſt Parliament three Members, (to 
be choſe in the Manner above ſet forth in the 


firſt 
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ties and Cities, 


1 


Firſt Order) electing one to be their Repreſenta- 


tive for one Year, a ſecond for two, and the 


. third for the full Term of three Years compleat ; 


obſerving, ever after, to fend up annually each 


F them one, for the Term of three Years, to 
ſucceed to the Member annaally going out of the 


Houſe of Commons. 
Fourtbly, concerning the Period of Elections. 
That a Time be fix'd by Parliament for ma- 


Ling theſe annual Elections, at which Time it 
hall be lawful. for th 


e Freeholders and Elefors 
G 2 of 


* 'This Manner of Repreſentation by annual, duennial, 


and triennial Parliaments, might alſo be form'd without 


augmenting the Members for the Boroughs beyond what 


they art at pteſent: For by convening the three next con- 


tiguous Boroughs together throughout the whole Kingdom, 


and appointing the moſt centrical Town for the Place of 
Election, it would then happen, that every three Boroughs 


throughout Exg/and would, by their preſent Privileges, 


"ſend dp to Parliament, according to the above Method, 
fix Members the firſt Year, and two Members every 


Year thereafter ;. and in Scotland, by convening fix Bo- 


rough together in the ſame Manner, at the Times of 


Election, the like Proportion would be obſerv'd. This 


Method of Repreſentation would, it is true, leſſen the 


Number of Members of Parliament propos'd by the Order : 


For by the Ordet the whole Amount of the Britjh Re- 


preſentation would be 954, whereas this Amendment, by 


ſubtracting the Borough Augmentation, reduces the Re- 
preſentation to 764 ; but then the annual Charge of the 


Parliament is alſo, by this Amendment, lower'd from 
391800 to 304800 J. and the Augmentation plac'd, 
where it ought to be, that is, on the Side of the Coun» 
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of the ſeveral Counties, and Cities, aud Bo- 
roughs, of Great Britain, to meet yearly; and, 
with, or without the King's Writ, eleft their 
Members and Repreſentatives in Parliament. 

Fifthly, concerning the Expence of Members 

of Parliament. 

That every Member for a County, in Parlia- 
ment, receive from the ſaid County, annually, 
the Sum of bool. and that every Member for 
a City or Borough, in Parliament, receive from 
his reſpective City or Borough, annually, 3001. 
to defray the neceſſary Expence, attending the 
Service of their Country in Parliament. 

Theſe Orders tend all to one and the ſame 
Point, to retrieve and to preſerve Liberty, Ho- 
nour, and Independency. They are found- 
ed on the natural Circumſtances and Sci- 
tuation of the People, on the Principles of the 
late Revolution and our preſent illuſtrious Set- 
tlement. But this will more diſtinctly appear, 
by conſidering the natural Effects theſe Orders 
muſt have upon the Temper and Morality of 
the People. Let us ſuppoſe then, that theſe 
Orders ſhall take Place, and that the Vanity, 
the Ambition, the Avarice, or the Court Ex- 
pectation of ſome Man, ſhall prompt him to 

| ſet 
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ſet about to make good an Election; Upon 
what Point of the Circle ſhall this Man enter? 
Where ſhall he begin the infamous Trade of 
Iniquity? How many Chances does he run, 
that the Propoſets ſhall not be of his Intereſt; 
and, not being of his Intereſt, that he ſhall not 
be nam'd as a Candidate? But ſuppoſe he 
ſhould be ſo far happy, as to have one or more 
of the Propoſers on his Side ; yet how great is 
the Hazard, that the Electors ſhall reject him 
as a Candidate? Or, allowing that they ſuſtain 
him a Candidate; nay, even ſuppoſing that he 
hath influenc'd, and brib'd over, a Majority of 
the Electors to his Intereſt ; yet what Security, 
nay. even what Probability, can he have of 
Succeſs? How ſhall he diſcover thoſe, who 
may deſert him in the main Point at balloting 
for a Member, yet take his Money, and openly 
profeſs their Attachments ? or by what human 
Means can he unveil the Secrecy of the Ballot ? 
how come at the Knowledge of the People's 
Suffrages? Let us ſuppoſe they have promis'd 
bim; nay, put the Caſe as ſtrong as tis poſſi- 
ble, let us ſuppoſe they have ſwore to him : 
Not to mention the Hazard of a Diſcovery by 
{wearing ſo many Perſons; the Pfomiſe and 
| the 
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the Oath, tending in themſelves to ſubvert the 
Virtue and inflave the Liberty of Mankind, are 
equally unlawful, equally immoral and wicked: 
and, being thus originally wicked and immo- 
ral, the Obligation becomes void from the Be- 
ginning, and the Party contracting only truly 
culpable by pet forming the Conditions of ſuch 
a faithleſs Contract. The natural Attach- 
ments to Virtue. would, under theſe Circum- 
ſtances, certainly indoce many to diſappoint 
the VI iews of the Corruptor, They could, 
then, not only ſerve their own fancy'd Self- 
intereſt ; but make a Merit, at the ſame Time, 
of ſerving their Country, and electing the Man, 
whom, in their Hearts, they eſteem'd moſt 
worthy to repreſent theth. I ſay, this would 
be the Caſe with many, and even with the 
worſt of the People: For tho' politic Writers 
have had, ſome of them, the Face to recom- 
mend Bribery and Cotruption, as a Sort of 
Virtue in Government; few or none of the 
moſt Corrupted, but have own'd it as a Fault; 
they endeavour, indeed, to excuſe themſelves; 
they alledge the Neceſſity of the Times; chat 
if they won't, another will; and, ſince that is 
the Caſe, why not they receive the preſent Ad- 


vantage, 
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vantage, as well as another? Now, give theſe 
Perſons the Ballot; theſe very Perſons, tho' 
they took the Bribe, would exert their Liber- 
ty, becauſe/it might be done without Diſcove- 
ry, becauſe they could ſerve themſelves and 
Country too: But if we confider the unhappy 
Circumſtances of ſuch, who are at preſent ſub- 
jected to the Influence of the Great, not ſo 
much from a Depravity of Manners, as from 
Affection to their Kindred and Families; who 
depend upon their Super iors by many Circum- 


ſtances in their Leaſes; who are in Rent Ar- 


rears, or in Expectation of rene wing an expir'd 
Leaſe; and who, to keep themſelves and their 
Children from Ruin, can not, nor dare not, 
diſoblige their Maſters: How many, I ſay, of 
this Sort would be glad to break their Fetters ? 
how many, whoſe Voice is now but the Echo 
of another's Will, would joyfully pafs a free 
Sentiment in Secret? Was this the Caſe, what 
Man could attempt, with the leaſt View of 
Succeſs, to bribe even the moſt profligate Cha- 
raters; and, if not theſe, far leſs others of 
the leaſt Degree of Virtue? Muſt not Elections, 
in ſuch Caſe, be fair and honeſt? Muſt not 


the Electors be free and independent? and, 


being 


1 


being independent, will they not, of Courſe, 
conſult their own Intereſt; and will not that 
Intereſt produce, in the Event, the Intereſt of 
the Country? We cannot ſuppoſe but that, by 
Means of this Liberty and Freedom of Choice, 
the Virtue, the Integrity and Merit, of indivi- 
dual Perſons, would recommend them, above 
all other Conſiderations, to the Eſteem and 
Approbation of their Fellow Countrymen and 
Electors. This muſt of Courſe make Parlia- 
ments naturally more uncorruptible, than what 
at preſent they preſumptively are; and reduce 
Miniſters to the happy Neceſſity of advancing 
the Intereſt of the Crown, by the Unanimity, 
Affection, and Love, of the People. 

A Candidate for ſerving in Parliament muſt, 
by the ſecond Order, poſſeſs a valuable Eſtate 
of his own; be independent on the Crown; 
and no late Member of the preceding Parlia- 
liament. The firſt of theſe is intirely conform- 
able to the Laws of the Land, which at pre- 
ſent are in Force; wherefore we ſhall confine 
our Obſervations to the two laſt. The Influ- 
ence of Poſts and Penſions upon Members of 
Parliament began not in this Age: It was felt, 
and felt ſeverely, when Miniſters had much leſs 

Power 


of 
It, 
leſs 
wer 
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Power to ſpread its malignant Effects, thary 
they have had for many Years paſt; it was felt. 
before the Revolution, and bitterly complain'd. 
of after it. This venomous Monſter while 
but yet in its Cradle, under the Care of its 
nurſing F ather King Charles, alarm'd and ter- 
rify'd the Nation; yet has been nourith'd, and 
careſs d, and brought to Maturity, under its 
Step-dame, a Revolution Miniſtry. The Sons 
of Freedom, or thoſe who at leaſt would be 
accounted ſuch, have defended its Plea of Al- 
liance and Connection with Liberty; a Thing, 
as unnatural, as that the Servant ſhould be the, 
Lord, or the Hireling the Maſter: for who-. 
ever holds any thing at the Will of another, 
muſt ſtudy not to offend but to pleaſe the n 
ſon of whom he holds, be he a Prince or a 
Miniſter; and be the Thing held a Poſt, a 
Penſion, or any moveable and moving Conſi- 
deration. Whoever is in Poſſeſſion, or Ex- 
pectation, if he intends to remain where he is, 
or to advance a Step higher, is bound to his 
good Behaviour. to pleaſe and obey, as he va- 
lues what he enjoys, or what he hopes for. It 
18 often aſk'd ; But why may not a good Man 
ſerve. his King, and ſerve his Country too ?; 
H Why 
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„ 
Why may he not have a Poſt under his Prince, 
and at the ſame Time ſupport in Parliament 
the Intereſts of his Country? But the more na- 
tural Queſtion i is, Why rather may not ſuch a 
Man by ſerving his Country, and conſequently 
his King, diſoblige the Miniſter ? And why 
may not the Miniſter, for ſuch preſumptuous 
Service, turn him out of his Poſt, and ſtrike 
off his Penſion? If a Place-Man is an honeſt 
Man, tis ten to one but at ſome Time or o- 
ther he will loſe his Poſt by oppoſiug the Mi- 
niſter; but if a falſe Man, it is as much odds 
that he will ſtop at nothing to ſerve himſelf and 
ruin the Country. We have ſeen good and 
honeſt Men in Place and out of Place; we 
have ſeen ſuch of them, as were in Place, diſ- 
carded by Miniſters as much below them in 
Ability as in Dignity; diſcarded, becauſe they 
would not ſerve the dirty Jobs of a Man they 
deſpis d. Theſe Men while in Place, and 


| when out of Place, were great and uniform. 


We applaud the Memory of the Dead, we ho- 
rour and adinire the Merit of the Living ; But 
how many ſuch Men have we at all? Or how | 
many among the Commons ? But, to paſs all 


a” what good Reaſon can be aſſign d, why 


Poſts 
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Poſts. and Penſions ought to be given to Mem- 


bers of Parliament. . To every Poſt there is 
certainly, or: ſhould be, ſome Duty annex'd. 

If- then a Member performs well his Duty in 
Parliament, which is very extenſive, and re- 
quires, if honeſtly per form'd, all the Applica- 
tion any one Man can give; he muſt neglect 
the Duty of his Poſt : Or, if he obſerves or 
performs the Duty of his Poſt, . he muſt betray 
the Truſt of his. Conſtituents, by neglecting 


his Duty in Parliament. If tis a Penſion the 


Member enjoys, it muſt, or ought to be, for 
ſome Services perform'd ; and, if for parlia- 
mentary Service, there is all the Preſumption 
imaginable that it was directed by the Penſion 


of the Miniſter, not by the Conſcience or Ho- 


nour of the Member. No Parliament-man can 
complain for want of a Penſion, or be juſtify'd 
for accepting it ; for the People, who ſupport 
the Crown itſelf, are able and willing alſo to 
ſupport their Members. Again, How comes 
it about, that, in a free Country, there ſhould 
be a monopolizing of Politics? Why ſhould a 
few Gentlemen ſit, like hereditary Voters, in 
the Houſe of Commons, one Parliament after 


another, and ingroſs to themſelves the principal 
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Honours, Places, and Poſts of the Country; 
while Men of equal, or more extenſive Abili- 
ties, remain unimploy'd? Let Princes:and Mi- 
fiſters reſume or beſtow, at Pleaſure, the Poſts, 


Penſions, and Places in their Gift; but let not 


the Truſtees and Repreſentatives of the People, 

be the Dependents of a Court: Let not private 
Intereſt and Advancement interfere with pub- 
lic Duty: Let no Temptation be put in the 
Way to biaſs the Heart: For have we not ſeen 


Men, who in Appearance were beyond the In- 


fAuence of Avarice and Ambition ; who were 
honoured, and reſpected, and admired by the 
Nation, as the Guardians and Bulwarks of Li- 


berty ; yet with Infamy and Diſgrace, in the - 


Twinkling of an Eye, drop into the Court, 
like Stars from Heaven ? Nay, ſo many In- 
ſtances of this Kind have been and are, that 
a new Proverb was htely invented, and meets 
ſtill with much Approbation, Every Man hath 
his Price, Whatever tends to introduce Par- 
tiality among the People, or to ſplit and divide 


the Intereſt of the Community into the Intereſt. 


of private Parties and Cabals, is deſtructive to 
the Liberty and Independency of every free 
State; but to continue a few- of the People 
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from Parliament to Parliament, without Inter- 
ruption or Change, is to ſubſtitute the Intereſt 
of theſe Repreſentatives in Room of the na- 
tional Intereſt ; and to allow of Poſts and 
Places to Members of Parliament, is to bind 
them principally t to the Intereſt of the Miniſter : 
But to ſubject every private Intereſt to the 
common Intereſt of all, and to extinguiſh every 
private Faction and Party by enlarging the 
Means of Acceſs to Parliament, upon the po- 
pular Foundation of free Election and regulated 
Change, is to promote and advance Liberty and 
Virtue: For, by excluding Members of Par- 
hament from Poſts and Penſions, all miniſterial 
Influence and Court Corruption is aboliſh'd ; 
and by bringing in new Members, and giving 
Receſs to the old at the Formation of new 
Parliaments, and at the annual Seſſions of the 
ſame Parliament, every partial Intereſt, which 
may be preſumed to take Place when one Sett 
of Men are perpetually continued, is cut off. 
But this leads us to the third Order, 

Which deſcribes the conſtant and uniform 
Acceſs and Receſs of the People to Parliament, 
and augments the Number of Parliament- men. 
TRA can no ſuch Thing be in Nature as a 

publick 
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publick Intereſt, unleſs the People, who mak 
up that Publick, can be comprehended under 
ſuch a Form, as to exclude the Predominancy 
of the partial Intereſt of individual Parts. 
Now this Excluſion can never be obtained, but 
by a frequent and periodical Change of the po- 
pular Repreſentation; which Repreſentation 
ought to conſiſt of ſuch a Number of Mem- 
bers, as may give the faireſt Opportunity ta 
all, who are indued with Property, Parts, and 
Abilities, to ſerve and repreſent, at ſometime 
or other, their Country in Parliament: But the 
Order now before us ſets to View the proper 
Periods and due Frequency of theſe Changes, 
and the juſt Number of Members requiſite to 
aſſertain and for ever preſerve the truly national 
Repreſentation; ſo that, was this Order to take 
Effect, the Intereſt of the Publick would be 
exalted above all Competition with, and Danger 
from, private Intereſts. There was a Time, 
hen Gentlemen were not over- fond of being 
elected Members of Parliament; but at that 
Time no other Advantage aroſe, from obtain 
ing this publick Character, than what was na- 
tional and common: For the Treaſure and 
Poſts of the Crown were not great and nume- 
rous 
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rbus enough, to make any conſiderable Influence. 
The Intereſt Gentlemen then made, if Gen- 
tlemen then made any Intereſt, was to be ex- 
cus'd from parliamentary Service; for the gene- 
ral Allegation then was, that this Service took 
theni off from their own private Affairs; and, 
in conſequence of chis natural and rational Way 
of T hinking, they often chang'd Hands, and 
relieved one another of the Burthen, Let us 
then break the laviſh and barbarous Intail of 
parliamentary Honours, created and ſapported 
by the Corruption and Villany of modern 
Times: But, to effect this, the Order now 
before us ſets forth, that there hall be a perpe- 
tual Acceſs and Receſs to and from Parliament, | 
in ſuch Manner, that tho each: Member ſhall 
remain three Years in Parliament, yet one third 
Part of the Members ſhall annually recede, and 
give Place to a new-third Part annually coming 
in. By this Means, the popular Repreſentation 
undergoes a regular and conſtant Change, and 
by this Change of Members, ſo perpetual and 
uniform, every Gentleman, who is qualify'd, 
hath a Chance, at ſometime or other, of being 
admitted; and the Parliament itſelf, according 
to all human Probability, can never be brought 

| under 
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under Influence: For, not to mention the Se- 
curity which the Ballot brings, whereby every 
Gentleman may without Diſcovery vote as. he. 
pleaſes; let usonly obſerve, that to corrupt a new, 
Parliament requires Time; but let the Induſtry. 
of the Miniſtry be as much as it can be, it 
cannot take much Effect here, becauſe thoſe who: 
reaſonably may be moſt ſuſpected, to wit, ſuch, 
as have ſerved longeſt in Parliament, and with. 
whom conſequently the Miniſter muſt be beſt, 
acquainted z thoſe I fay, having ſerved three. 
Years, muſt retire from the Houſe, and for a 
like Term of Vears remain uncapable of being 
re-elected ; whilſt, in the mean Time, their 
Place is ſupplied by a new Sett, unacquainted at 
Court, and uninfſuenced, and for a long Time, 
we may preſume, uninfluenceable by the Mi- 
niſter. For the Genius and natural Virtue and 
Intereſt of the Nation muſt, in theſe Circum- 
ſtances, be in conſtant Action, and perpetually ; 
exert itſelf 1 in our national. Aſſemblies, But 
there is another Reaſon for thus changing and 
renewing the Parliament, and for augmenting | 
the Number of its Members, and that is, the 
Inſufficiency of annual, of triennial, and much 
more of ſeptengial Parliaments, As to the an- 
5 nual 
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nual Parliament; on Preſumption that for moſt 
Part, or at any Time, it may be compos'd of 
intirely new Members, in that Caſe, it is juſtly 
liable to the Objection of Inexperience and 
Want of Knowledge in the Method and Forms 
of the Houſe ; and thence may fall into Errors 
of very confideribli Importance. As to the 
triennial and ſeptennial Parliament ; we have 
had, in latter Times, Experience of both, but 
moſt unhappily preferr'd the worſt. Both 
indeed are capable, tho? not equally liable, to 
be influenced and corrupted. They are liable 
to be corrupted, becauſe the Members of theſe 
Parliaments are few, enter upon their Office all 
at the ſame Time, and continue in it for the 
ſame 'Term of Years. The Length of Time 
they continue in Office, gives the Court Leiſure 
to ſeduce; the equal Time they remain in it, 
gives the Miniſter Opportunity of becoming 
equally acquainted with each; and the Paucity 
of Members renders it practicable and eaſy for 
him, by a proper Diſtribution of Poſts and 
Penſions, to ſecurea large Majority of the Houſe. 
But the Parliament propos'd, by the Order be- 
fore us, admits of all the Independency that an 
annual Parliament can pretend to, and all the 

I Experience 
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Experience and Wiſdom claimed by the trien- 
nial, without being expoſed, or incident,.to the 
Inconveniencies of either. By the yearly Sup- 
ply of Members, this Parliament is in ſome 
ſort annual ; yet triennial, by the Length -of 
Time wherein each Member ſerves. The In- 
creaſe of Members, as propoſed in the Order, is 
made chiefly on the Side of the Counties. Many 
and juſt Complaints have, for a long Time paſt, 
been made concerning the Decay of Boroughs, 
and the Privilege permitted them by Law of 
fending up Repreſentatives to Parliament, double 
in Number to what many of the Counties ſend ; 
but to remedy this by any other Method, than 
what is here. propoſed, would, we imagine, be 
attended with Inconveniences; for tis in general 
difficult to abrogate Privileges, but moſt difficult 
of all to abrogate ſuch as reſt their Foundations 
in long and immemorial Practice: Wherefore 
tis provided, that Counties, and Cities, and 
Boroughs, ſhall all be upon alike Footing, and 
each ſend up three Repreſentatives, allowing 
the City of London its due Præ-eminence of 
nominating twelve. The Members of Parlia- 
ment, according to this Plan, would amount 
to nine Hundred and fifty-four Perſons; a 

Number 
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Number more juſtly proportioned to repreſent 
the Inhabitants of this Iſland, than the Num- 


ber admitted at preſent into Parliament.“ 


The fourth Order tends to eſtabliſh perpe- 
tually the periodical Term for electing Mem- 


bers of Parliament; and the fifth deſcribes the 


annual Expences. - As to the firſt of theſe 
Orders, we have a ſufficient Number of In- 
ſtances, in former Reigns, of the Tyranny and 
Miſery, which that Part of Prerogative (here 


condemn'd) inflicted upon the Nation: And, 
as to the Kings themſelves, Charles the' firſt 
ſuffered by it ; Charles the ſecond was hated for 


it; and James the ſecond, by exerciſing it, loſt 


His Sovereignty, Now whatever has been done 


of this ſort, may be done again, by Princes 


alike ill diſpoſed, or-under the Influence of ſimi- 
lar ill Council: 1 ſay, future Times, if this 
Prerogative continues, may produce to us new 


Charles's and James's; and the more ſo, as the 
Power of the Crown exceeds now, beyond 


Meaſure, the Power it had then. But was 


there even no Hazard of this, tis, in its own 
Nature, ridiculous, that a Prince, whoſe Power 
is derived from and inherent in the People, 


"ous exert a Faculty, which, ſuppoſing hima 


1 2 good 
* See the Note in Page 51, 
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good King, can be of no real Advantage to 


him ; and, ſuppoſing him a bad one, muſt be 
of the laſt Detriment and Hurt to the People. 
For, what Purpoſe can it ſerve, but the Purpoſe 
of a wicked Heart, to diſpenſe with Parliaments 
in a free Country? or, which is the fame thing 
in other Words, to make the Election of Par- 
liament- men depend upon the Pleaſure of the 
Prince? Our preſent Sovereign, I'm ſure, has 
neither the Will, nor the Temptation, to abuſe 
this Crown- Quality; but no body can anſwer 
for the contingent Diſpoſition of future Princes. 
Tis a Prerogative which can ſerve no good 
| End, but has ſerv'd, and may again ſerve, many 
an ill one ; and therefore is of no real Ornament 
to the Crown, but of dangerous and hazardful 
Conſequence to the People. Concerning the laſt 
of theſe Orders, it is but juſt and honourable, 
that the People ſhould defray the neceſſary Ex- 
. pences of their Members ſerving in Parliament; 
nor can any Man be eſteem'd the more generous 
and good for refuſing to accept of what his 
Conſtituents appoint him ; ſince, generally 
ſpeaking, tis only a Sign of his Intention to 
follow ſome other Intereſt, which may con- 
duce more to his own private Advantage : Be- 
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fides; no Man of Fortune and Generoſity will 


refuſe to accept of this Benevolence of the 
People, when he conſiders, that his Refuſal will 


make others refuſe, whoſe Circumſtances can- 
not ſo well bear them out. The Extent of the 


parliamentary Expence, incurr'd by this Order, 
amounts to three Hundred fixty-one Thouſand 
eight Hundred Pounds per Annum; a ſmall 


and inconſiderable Expence indeed, conſidering 
the Strength and Security it would add to 


Liberty and national Unanimity.* 


CHAP, 


III. 


"THE laſt Thing under Conſideration is | 


L 


| Arms, which, as directed by good or 
bad Orders, bring great Security, or great Dan- 
ger, to a State. Arms are either domeſtick or 
foreign. Arms are ſaid to be domeſtick, when 
the People, to whom a Country belongs, poſ- 
ſeſſes and uſes them; but are ſaid to be foreign, 
when put into the Hands of Mercenaries or 


Auxiliaries. 
See the Note in Page 51. 
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Auxiliaries. Mercenaries are ſuch as fight purely 
for Hire; and are commonly commanded by ſuch 


Generals and Officers, as the State, which takes 


them into Pay, pleaſes to appoint. Auxiliaries are 
the Forces, which one State begs and borrows 
of another, when in Diſtreſs, . But the conſtant 
Misfortunes and Ruin attending ſuch States, as 
Have truſted to Mercenaries and Auxiliaries, put 
it beyond Queſtion, that they are, of all other 
Forces, the moſt dangerous and fatal. Where- 
fore we will confine ourſelves, at preſent, to 
the Conſideration of e Arms. Do- 
meſtick Arms are either natural or unnatural; 
Natural, when the native Force of a Country 
is under ſuch Management and Direction, as to 
correſpond with the natural Scituation of the 
People in it. If the Property of a Country is 
ſo placed, and the Orders of Government ſo 
contriv'd, as that the People muſt be Slaves, 
then the Arms of that Country muſt naturally 
be plac'd in the Hands of the Prince; that is, 
the Soldiery muſt obey his Orders, fight his 
Battles, and be maintained by the Patrimony of 
.the Crown : But if the Property of a Country, 
and the Orders of Government, are ſo placed | 
and contrived, as that either the Nobility 1s 

powerful, 
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powerful, or the People free, then the Arms 
of that Country. will naturally be todged in the 
Hands of the People, but with this Difference, 
that, where the Nobility is powerful, the People, 

as Vaſſalz and Dependents, will ſupport the In- 
tereſts of their Lords; but where the People 
are free, they will defend and maintain their 


own Intereſt only; which, in that Caſe, is the 
common Intereſt of the Country. Domeſtick 


Arms are aid to. be. unnatural, When the native 
Force of a Countiy i is under ſuch Management 
and Direction, as is inconſiſtent with, and tends 
to alter, the natural Scituation of the- People: i in 
it. Thus it would be, ſhould a King, who had 
the Property of a Country, permit the Nobility, 
or the People, to raiſe, officer, and maintain 
the arm'd Force of the State; or ſhould a No- 
bility, or a People, who poſſeſs'd the Country 
as Proprietors, allow the King to levy, diſcipline, 
and command the Forces. For. no People, 
having the Sword in their Hands, will ever 
fubmit to be Slaves; and no Pri ince, who can 
execute his Commands by a powerful Military, 
will ever regard, or confine himſelf to, any 
other Law, than the Law of his own Will and 
Pleaſure. We have already deſcribed how the 


Arms 
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Arms of our Country were diſpoſed, while the 
Country itſelf remained under the Dominion 
of the Nobility, We have already noticed, 
how, when the Ballance of Property was at 
laſt veſted in the People, the Arms and Strength 
of the People became præ- eminent; and how, 
when they attempted their own Defence againſt 
Charles, they naturally enough accompliſhed it. 
But the fame Effect followed, which in all 
Probability would have followed; had the King 
himſelf been victorious ; for Cromwell, who was 
at that Time the Hero of the Commons, by 
being truſted too far, and permitted to model 
and martial the Forces to his own Purpoſe, 
created and maintained, for the firſt Time, a 
Standing Army in Britain. But this Method 
of holding Arms, being as unnatural as it was 
new, was oppoſed by the. natural Scituation of 
the People, and in the Event overthrown : For, 
however eaſily that Army might have changed 
the Scituation of Property, and modify'd it at 
Pleaſure, either to an arbitrary or a free Govern- 
ment; yet as they did not do this, but only 
held the Government in Contradiction to its 
Biaſs, they ſunk in Courſe of Time before its 
Influ ence. Afterwards, Charles the ſecond and 
g James 
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James his Brother, however much they hated 


Cromwell, evidenc'd ſucceſſively, in both their: 
Reigns, the higheſt Regard for his Method of 
Government ; and wanted, alſo, to be ſup- 
ported in their Throne by the Help of a Standing 
Army. But James, by puſhing this too far, 
gave Spirit to Reſiſtance, and was unking'd: 
For the Revolution and the Settlement were 
conducted and introduced upon the Principles 
of Liberty and Reſiſtance, and by theſe Prin- 
ciples only can with Honour and Dignity be 
defended or ſupported. But neither Liberty nor 
Reſiſtance can be ſecured to a People, who are 

over-aw'd and bound down by a military Force; 
a Military, .whoſe Honour and Advancement 
depends upon the Prince. The Cauſe and 
Occaſion of the Baniſhment of the Stuart 
Family never can, agreeably to common Senſe 


or common Liberty, be approved or juſti- 


fied in any Prince whatever, but eſpecially 
in ſuch whoſe Chim to reign is derived and 
founded upon the People's Right. to Freedom, 
to Arms, and, the proper Uſe of them, Defence 
and Reſiſtance. Wherefore, as the Situation 
and Circumſtances of our Country require, that 
the Arms of the Nation be not in a hired, mer- 
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cenary, ſtanding Army, but in the People; let 
the following Order take Place. 

Mat the national Militia be compoſed of ſuch 
as are Freeholders in the Country, of whom every 
Perſon worth 100 l. a Year, and upwards, fhall 
be ranked in the Cavalry; and every Perſon 
having under 100 l. a Year, ſhall be ranked in 
the Foot. That' the Horſe and Foot, in every 
Pariſh, be muſtered and exerciſed on ſome cer- 
tain Day in every Month. That the Horſe by 
themſelves, and the Foot by themſelves, meet in 
their reſpectiue Pariſhes,. each of them once a 
Year, and elect by Ballot their ſeveral Officers 


for the Year .enſuing ; and when the Officers are 


thus elected, then ſhall all the Horſe and Foot, in 
the ſeveral Pariſhes. of every County, aſſemble, 
upon a certain Day thereafter, at the moſt cen- 
trical Place in the ſaid County, and paſs in gene- 
ral Review before the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County, or ſuch. Perſon, . reſiding within the 


County, as his Majeſty ſhall appoint to command 


them in chief. And, for the better Security of 
the Nation from Invaſion and Rebellion, Ligbt- 
Houſes ſball be erected at proper Diſtances 
towards London, which Light- Houſes ſhall be 
FFC fired 
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fired at the Approach of the Enemy, or at the 
RiJing of a Rebellion; beginning at that Light- 
Houſe which ſhall firſt diſcover the Enemy, and 
proceeding onwards in the neareſt Direction to 
London; pon firing of which Light- Houſes 
the ſeveral Pariſh Bells ſhall he ſet a Ringing, 


till the Militia of the Pariſh aſſemble ; and, be- 


ing aſſembled, they ſhall march to the general 
Rendezvous of the County Militia; where, be- 
ing muſtered, they ſhall objerve the Orders and 
Commands of the Lord Lieutenant, or ether 
Officer, appointed by the King to command in 
chief. And, for the better Proviſion and Re- 
gulation of the national Forces in cafe of War, 
be it enacted, that when the Parliament ſhall 
determine the Levies to be proportionably rais d 
out of every County, the ſame ſhall be made by 
muſtering the Youth of the national Militia, that 
is, ſuch as are from eighteen Years of Age to 
thirty, at the general Rendezvous of the County ; 


 qvhere, being aſſembled, they ſhall draw Lots for 


the Number to be ſent abroad, as for one fourth, 
one fifth of the whole, or whatever the parliamen- 
tary Proportion may be ; and, the ſaid Lots being 
drawn, they, upon whom they fall, ſhall chuſe 
for themſebves, by Ballet, "e ir own Officers, ex- 
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eepting the general Officers and Commander in 
chief, whom the King ſhall nominate at Pleaſure : 
And fuch Army, ſo to be muſter” d, having: ſerv'd 
one Year in the War, ſhall return home, and be 
relieved by ſuch a new Levy, as the Parliament 
ſhall think proper; but which ſhall be raiſed 
after the ſame Manner, as the former was. 

The Arguments againſt diſciplining the Mi- 
htia may be reduced to two Sorts; one re- 
ſpecting the King, the other the People. Con- 
cerning the firſt, it may and has often been 
alledged, that to give Arms to the People, is to 
put it in the Power of thoſe, whoare diſaffected 
to his Majeſty, to rife in Rebellion. Now, 
allowing this Objection to be true, but allowing 
it merely for the Sake of Argument, let us alſo 
at the ſame time conſider what the Dangers are, 
the natural and conſequent Dangers, ariſing from 
A Standing Army, to a free but a defenceleſs 
and unarm'd People? What may not an ill diſ- 
poſed Prince do, if ever ſuch ſhall be upon the | 
Throne, with ſuch an Army, over ſuch a Peo- | 
ple? Or what Security, in that Caſe, ſhall the 
People have for their Liberties? If no Tyranny 
was ever erected, or, being erected, was ever 
maihizined and ſupported, but by an Army; 
” and 


the ſmalleſt Degree of Compariſon to the great 
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and if no. Nation ever had a Standing Army 
long, which was not at ſome Time or other 
ſubdued and enſlaved by i it, what. may not ſuch 
2 People, as we are, apprehend and fear from 
ſuch an Army, as we have, under ſome future 
Prince? Now, ſuppoſing the Danger and Ha- 
zard to his Majeſty as high, as *tis poſſible to 
be, from diſmiſſing his Army, it never can bear 


and i important Hazard of the People from the 
Want of a diſciplin'd Militia, No Man, re- 
verencing Liberty, can affert it: No Prince, 
having the Soul of a Hero, can think it. But, 
to anſwer the Objection more directly. The 
King runs by no Compariſon ſuch Hazard of 
Rebellion from his Militia, as he does by keeping 
on Foot a Standing Army; for, by truſting to 
the latter, he may venture to injure and oppreſs; 
Injury naturally begets Diſlike, and Diſlike, in 
a People, turns out, at ſome time or other, 
into Diſobedience and Rebellion: But, by con- 
fiding in the national Militia, he muſt remain 
without Temptation to injure; and, of con- 
ſequence, the People continue without Incli- 
nation to revolt: For no People were ever 
known to rebel, who had not firſt labour'd 

. under 
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under Grievances, and been injur d. But to 
ſuppoſe a Rebellion in a national Militia, com- 
poſed of the Freeholders and Landlords of the 
Country, we muſt ſuppoſe it to be either general, 
or of a Part; if general, then the Nation muſt be 
diſſatisfy'd and injur'd: They muſt want either 
to redreſs ſame iniquitous Adminiſtration, or, 
being finally exaſperated, to effect another Ex- 
cluſion. Such a Rebellion would be laudable 
and worthy: It would be eſteem'd and ho- 
nour'd by every one, who really and unaffectedly 
adher'd to the reſiſting Principles of Liberty 
and the Revolution. But then ſuch a Rebellion 
never can be an Object of Concern to his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, nor ever ought to be fear'd by 
any of his Family, or of his Miniſters ; for the 
Cauſe of Liberty and the Cauſe of the People, 
is one and theſame with the Intereſt of the Revo- 
lution Settlement, when that Intereſt is honeſtly 
conſidered, and rightly purſued ; whence no ſuch 
Oppreſſion can naturally enſue, as to alarm the 
Jealouſy of the People, or deſerve their Re- 
ſentment. But, if the Rebellion ſhquld be of 
a Part, if it ſhould proceed from the miſled or 
factious Attachments of a few in Favour of the 
Reliets of. outed Royalty ; then the national 
Militia, 
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Militia would ſtand by the Throne, and not 
only infallibly, but ſuddenly, quench the Re- 
bellion : For no military Soldiers of Fortune 
can be put in Competition with a national 
Militia, either as to Force, for they are incom- 
parably more numerous; or as to Courage and 
Fidelity, for they have Country, Property, 
publick Feeling, and Family Affection, in ſhort, 
every national and private Conſideration, that 
can excite or impel Men, animate and inflame 
a human Heart, to extreme Reſolution and 
Bravery.—The ſecond Objection to a national 
Militia ariſes from the People themſelves ; for, 
tis alledg'd, that the People would not ſubmit 
to the Fatigues of Diſcipline, would not ſub- 
mit to bear Arms ; but would, as they do now, 
hire others to officiate for them : And, indeed, 
nothing is more certain, than that a People may 
in Time be effeminated and corrupted. Luxury, 
Indolence, and Exceſs, may deface every manly 
Quality, extinguiſh every heroic Virtue, ori- 
ginally belonging to a Nation; but this muſt 
be the very worſt Circumſtances any People can 
be.in.: For, if they are free, they. remain on 
the very Brink of Slavery, and ſtand the un- 
reſiſting Prey of the firſt Deſtroyer ; but, if 
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Slaves, are Slaves for Life, beyond all Poſſibi- 
lity of Recovery. Was it true then, that the 
People of this Country were indifferent and 
unwilling to carry Arms for their own Preſerva- 
tion, they muſt be ſunk into the deepeſt Extre- 
rity of Puſillanimity and Weakneſs; they 
muſt be worſe now, than ever they were in 
the worſt of Times; worſe in a State of Free- 
dom, of Liberty, and Revolation-Independence; 
than when rid by the heavy and oppreſſive 
Weight of the Stuarts. No Man, who ap- 
proves of and wiſhes well to the Revolution, 
can aſſert this much, and not alſo acknowledge, 
that every poſſible Means ought to be us'd, every 
poſſible Encouragement given, to awake the 
People to a Senſe of Virtue and Manhood, 
This Aſſertion of Unwillingneſs in the People 
to bear Arms would, was it true, be the ſtrongeſt 
Argument poſſible for raifing the Militia, diſ- 
ciplining the Militia, and reviving and invigo- 
rating the dying Spirit of Liberty among the 
People. If it could be ſaid a few Years ago, 
when we were at our Eaſe, and in the Height 
of a calm Tranquility, that the Militia, the 
Freeholders, the People of Britain, were averſe 
to Arms and warlike Diſcipline, what muſt 
they 
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they be, what can they be, at the Approach 
of a Storm? Can a Man, who is afraid of a 
ſmooth Sea and fair Weather, throw himſelf 
headlong into the Midſt of a Tempeſt, and 
brave in an Inſtant all the Chances of Perdition ? 
Could thoſe Men, who are now preſumed averſe 
to the ſimple Exerciſe and Diſcipline of War, 
have Courage or Reſolution to riſque the Dan- 
gers of the Field, and to undergo the Fatigues 
of Encampment, againſt a veteran Military, 
invading, at the Deſire of the Prince, their 
Liberty and Right? But let us ſee what Founda- 
tion there is for this bold and detracting Aſſeve- 
ration, that the People are unwilling to arm. 
When James the ſecond would have had his 
People and Parliament conſent to ſet afide the 
Study of that unneceſſary Science, he Know- 
ledge of Arms, and truſt to an Augmentation 
of the landing mercenary Army, they refus'd 
it ; that very Parliament refus'd it, which had 
granted him every thing, unleſs this very Article; 
but here they ſtopt, and here he loſt himſelf: 
Nor. did the People, at any Time thereafter, 
deſire the Arms to be taken from them, as a 
military Load; but in the Height of Credulity 
0 Truſt, under various Diſguiſes and Pre- 
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tences from the Crown, permitted a Standing 
Army to become familiar to their Eyes in fight- 
ing a foreign War: But the Soldiers never 
trampled the peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Sub- 
ject, but the Subject repin'd and complain'd 
of his Company, Now, in all this, is no 
Appearance of Diſlike to Arms: And if at 
preſent, as Matters ſtand, they employ a ſecond 
Hand, is it much to be wonder'd at, when ſo 
little Account is made of their Service, when 
every Art and Device is practisd to make their 
Muſters ridiculous ? Is it to be wonder'd they 
ſhould decline playing the Fool; decline, like 
Children with Rattles in their Hands, to make 
a Noiſe and Show to no Manner of Purpoſe ? 
Where is there Care taken to diſcipline them? 
Where is there any Truſt and Reliance plac'd 
in them? Are not #anding Forces kept on Foot? 
Are not the People at the Expence, and a vaſt 
Expence, to maintain and keep up theſe Forces ? 
But give the Proſpe& that theſe Forces ſhall 
be diſbanded; that the Charge, for keeping up 
ſuch an Army, ſhall be faved in the Pockets of 
the People ; and that the Crown will give half 
the Encouragement and Countenance to the 
Militia, which it hath given for theſe fifty 
| Years 
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Vears paſt to the mercenary Troops of its own 
Creation : Then ſee, whither they will decline 
to make their Muſters, and learn their Diſci- 
pline in Perſon ; but, till theſe Things can be 
fairly hop'd and expected, it is not to be ſup- 
pos'd, that People will leave Buſineſs, and in 
Perſon attend filly Sport. One Thing more 
we ſhall fay in Favour of a national Militia, 
that it not only has been the conſtant and per- 
petual Defence and Support of this Kingdom, 
till Uſurpation and Tyranny made Way for 
mercenary Bands; but in all Ages, wherever it 
was uſed in free States, never was conquer'd, 
never equall'd, by the mightieſt Armies of Slaves 
and Mercenaries, but itſelf hath had the Glory 
and Renown of overcoming and trampling down 
the moſt numerous and moſt powerful Armies 
the World ever ſaw.—Finally, from the Nature 
and Tendency of theſe Orders to confirm and 
perpetuate our national Scituation and Circum- 
ſtances, we may conclude, in Terms of our 
third and laſt Propoſition, That the only natu- 


ral and laſting Expedient, whereby Party and 


Faction may be ruin'd for ever, and whereby 


Liberty may be inviolably fix d, and the Throne 
clabliſh'd ſafe and ſecure to our Princes, with 
L 2 I 
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i the national Applauſe and the univerſal Concur= 
| i rence of the People, is, and only can be, by ad- 
? | 7 uſting the Government to the national Ballance 
1 and Conſtitution, deſcrib'd and ſet to View in 


the preceding Orders, whence every Intereſt will 
be taken in, and every malignant and ſelfiſh 
Humour depriv'd of Power to hurt, 
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f "CONCLUSION. 
Ao make a few Reflections, naturally 
_ ariſing from all that hath been ſaid. Our 
preſent Sovereign hath had the like good For- 
tune in ſuppreſſing this Rebellion, as his Father 
had in ſuppreſſing a former: But if this new 
Advantage be no better improv'd than the laſt 
was; if there is ſtill an Endeavour to divide and 
abuſe the People; and to repreſent the Oppo- 
ſition, and the Sentiments of the Nation, as 
the Effects of Rebellion and Facobitiſm ; our 
internal Diſorders muſt continue to increaſe, 
till, by Means of our very Diſtempers, our final 
Cure, or our final Deſtruction, be accompliſh'd. 
Intereſted and ſelfiſh Perſons may join in op- 
poſing the Court, upon national Principles. 
They may labour and fatigue themſelves, in 
N. the Cauſe of Liberty and Patriotiſm, in order 
to be taken Notice of, and ſoon preferr'd. Nay, 
Jaccbites, ſincere, downright, bigotted Jacobites, 
may heartily and vigorouſly join Iſſue in the 
Oppoſition, 
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Oppoſition, and ſupport the common Cauſe of 
Freedom and Independency. All this may be 
true, and ſuppoſing it is true, can never make 
Independency itſelf ridiculous, or the Promoters 
of Independency the Promoters of Rebellion; 
no more than the whimſical Principles, or the 
wicked Lives, of particular Chriſtians, can 
make Chriſtianity itſelf contemptible and odious. 
Becauſe Cappoch was convicted and hang'd for 
Rebellion, ſhall we therefore conclude that the 
Clergy of England were Rebels? Becauſe the 
Miniſter, in 1 740, ſpread and promoted Cor- 
ruption, weakned and undermin'd national 
Virtue and national Independency, ought we to 
conclude, that all who engag'd in his Majeſty's 
Service, during the Superintendency of that 
Miniſter, had the like evil Diſpoſitions with 
himſelf? Yet theſe, and a thouſand other Ab- 
ſurdities, ſhall be true, if 'tis fair and honeſt 
to diſcountenance and lay afide Thoughts of 
Independency and Freedom, becauſe Facobrtes 
themſelves may be engag'd in the Cauſe. But 
ſo far is this from ſcandalizing Independency, 
to wit, that Jacobites, and all Perſons whatever, 
except thoſe who are hir'd to oppoſe it, may 
join in erding it; that this very Thing is 
the 


* 


> - 
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the ſtrongeſt Demonſtration poſſible, that the 
Undertaking is national and diſintereſted ; for 
no other Principle, than what is publick and 
national, can comprehend the common Intereſt 
of all Sets, and Parties, and Opinions, 
a People. 

But now, that we have mentioned acbi - 
tiſin, let us conſider it ſomewhat more parti- 
cularly ; for, I am not a little perſwaded, but 
that tis poſſible the Principles of Jacobitiſiu 
may be intraduc'd into a Revolution- Court, or 
any other Court on Earth, as well as it was in- 
troduc'd into the Court of James the ſecond. 
If I'am-not very greatly miſtaken, James aſ- 
cended the Throne owning and profeſſing him- 
ſelf publickly to be a Papiſt ; nor can any one 
fairly contradict me, if I ſay, that his private 
Religion would have been no Impediment to 
his publick Adminiſtration and Government, 
had he retained the Bowels of a Man, and per- 
mitted to others the ſame Liberty he took to 
himſelf; had he maintained and promoted the 
civil and religious Liberty and Rights of his 
People, and ſquar'd his Government to the 
natural Genius and Temper of the Conſtitution : 
But Bigotry on one Hand, and Ambition on 

the 
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the other, prompted and impell'd him to in- 
vade and injure both; theſe, I fay, prompted z 
but the unequal and exceſſive Prerogative and 
Power of the Crown gave him the Opportu= 
nity- and Means, by Corruption and Arms; of 
putting his Deſigns in Execution. Now, thoſe 
who defended and promoted this enjuſtifiable 
Influence and Power of the Crown were after- 
wards denominated, like all other Se&s and 


Parties in the World, after the Name of their 


moſt diſtinguiſh'd Patron and Leader, and 
call'd Jacobites. But in any Nation, and under 
any Reign, whoever endeavours to aggrandize 
and extend the Influence and Power of the 
Crown beyond the natural Rights and Liberties 
of the People, the natural Frame and Tempe- 
rament of the Conſtitution ; whoever endea- 
vours to raiſe implicit Loyalty, Confidence, and 
Truſt in a Nation to a Prince, at the Expence 
and to the extinguiſhing of Independency, po- 
pular Orders, and national Security ; be the 
Name of the Prince what it will; be it Tho- 
mas or Peter, or George, or James; the Prin- 
ciples are the ſame as the former, and the Epi- 
thet of Jacobitiſin equally applicable to both. 
I don't know how, but it ſeems ſomewhat to 

fare 
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fare with Politicks, as it has often done with 


Religion, A Saint may innocently commit thoſe 
Crimes, for which a Sinner can find no. For- 
giveneſs; a Saint may cheat, and lie, and. 
oo en, and. aſſaſſinate, but do all with Impu- 
nity; Noviding it may ſerve tlie Cauſe of God 
and Church; whilſt a Sinner, who does theſe 
Things, is reprobated beyond Redemption. 
For: Heaven's Sake, can what was wicked and 
illinithe Stuartis Family, be good and worthy 
in'Revolution-Princes? Can we juſtly condemn 
the: Violence of thoſe Princes; and with any 
Face of Modeſty approve and applaud in theſe 
the very Means and Power whereby that Vio- 
lence was accompliſh'd ? Were Bribery, Cor- 
ruption, and Standing Armies, juſtly ſuſpected 
and' zealouſly oppos'd by our Forefathers; and. 
ſhall we their Children quietly bear with them; 
nay patiently view all theſe Cauſes of Opprei- 
ſion and Miſrule multiplied without Meaſure, 


and extended without Limitation ? Is it poſſible, 
that a Revolution-Government ſhould demand 


it; a Government founded on the Ruins of 
Tyranny, and created to ſupport Liberty and 


Independency ? Or ſhall a Revolution- People 


M grant 
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grant it; a People deſcended from thoſe, who 


hazarded every thing to fave „ Gs 
ſuch a Rod; 


| Rebellion, Popery, and Facobitifm L may be 
imputed to the Oppoſition now, as it hath been 
in Times before; and the People, as they have 
been, ſo may they again be far ſometime de · 
luded: But, while we remam without funda- 
mental Orders of Security, there will always be 
too much Room for Oppoſition; and the tein- 
porary Deluſion of the People can only ſerve 
to make them awake with a keener Reſent- 
ment, in caſe it ſhall be left in their Power 
to reſent. There will always be Room for 
Oppoſition, while the national Property re- 
mains unſecur d, the Manners of the People 
neglected or debauch'd, and the Arms of the 
Country in the Hands of Mercenaries. . 

The Deſign of. this Eſſay was to ſet theſe 
Things in a fair and candid Light ; to eſtabliſh 
and perpetuate the. Principles of the Revolution ; 
to point out the fatal Conſequences of mini- 
flerial Oppofitio! on and popular Credulity; 
fix the Point wherein all Parties may unite; 
wherein the Safety and Glory of the Prince, 


the 
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the Happineſs and Liberty of the People, may 
alike coalite and center: Or, if there muſt 
ſtill be an Oppoſition, to ſhew wherein that 
Oppoſition ſhould. confiſt ; that it is not to 
oppoſe Men, but Things; to truſt not to one 
Sett of Miniſters, rather than to another, but 


to truſt to ſuch Orders, as may be able to make 
even bad Miniſters good. 
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